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New MINE AND New EXcavaTinG EQUIPMENT TO _ 

Hi 

INCREASE PRODUCTION OF HIGHER-GRADE PHOSPHATE a 

Th 

@ World-wide requirements for food are expected to increase the Be 

demand for phosphates to a new high level in the United States, [| oe 

Europe and the Far East. To increase production to meet this demand | ith 

«Ts batbet ot the now International is expanding its sources of raw material and adding new Ch 
dragline has a capacity of 21.4 mining equipment. i 
seep yh pp Poa eth aE iy International has recently purchased a 2,000-acre property at Bartow, "1 
, Florida, containing large deposits of higher grade ore which will be So 

developed into the largest phosphate mining operation in No 

America. It will be completely mechanized for effi- a. 

cient, low cost operation and will have a life of Mi 

twenty-five years. Iby 

At its Peace Valley Phosphate Mine, Interna- we 





tional has recently placed in operation the larg- fF Fle 
est dragline excavator ever used in the industry. 
It will greatly increase the output of phosphate 
and achieve far more efficient and economi- 
cal production. Another unit has been ordered 
for the new operation at Bartow. Lit 


Since 1909, International’s mining operations ia 
have kept pace with the growing world-wide Ne 
need for phosphates as a result of its research Ine 


and development of new processes to increase Ind 
production, improve the product and reduce 
costs. Today, with its huge resources of —_ 
high-grade ore and its mining facilities, 
International is well prepared to sup- 
ply expanding domestic and foreign | | 
markets with phosphates for both 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 
International Minerals G Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH-and PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, ————— 
Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceuti- a 
cal industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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"Feather out Your Weivs- 


FASTER... NEATER WITH... 
Wa 


DH-2 is an improved P&H Electrode carrying a 
famous old name. It’s a completely redeveloped 
electrode, tested and proved — made better in 
every way. 


DH-2 weld deposit ‘‘feathers out’’ — for better, 
neater welds. It’s fast! For example, in com- 
petitive tests, a prominent manufacturer of giant 
presses deposited 1'/2 pounds more metal per 
hour thanwith other electrodes of the E6020 class. 





a 


= DH2 


(Class AWS-ASTM 
£6020) 


DH-2 out-performs on all flat butt and horizon- 
tal fillet work — produces excellent results on 
all mild and medium carbon steels — without 
porosity. It’s for AC or DC. Welds are ma- 
chinable as deposited or heat treated. 


Prove to yourself DH-2 can give you swifter, 
better appearing welds. Try it on your work. 
Call your P&H Distributor today or write for 
complete information. 
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FOR HIGH SPEED, HIGH QUALITY WELDING 
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GREATER SPEED 
lly fast electrode — for more 


osit per hour, less welding cost. 
dle with minimum spatter loss. 





BETTER APPEARANCE 


Weld metal ‘feathers out'’ — neat and uni- 
It eliminates notched effect along weld 


improves product appearance. 








DH-2 is a rea 
pounds of dep 
It's easy to han 





form. 
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MEDIUM OR DEEP PENETRATION 


If you desire medium penetration, you weld 
at normal amperages. You get deep pene- 
tration at high amperages. 


FOR DOWNHAND 


DH-2 is a ‘‘specialist’ — designed specifically 
for horizontal, flat fillet and groove welding 
— proved the country over. 
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WELDING SEE PaH—FOR ALL 
ELECTRODES ELECTRODE REQUIREMENTS 


4427 Ww. i i 
cane aes DH-2 is one of many types of P&H electrodes which meet 
ee 14, Wis. every welding need. Above are just a few of the complete 
P&H mild steel group. Ask for complete line booklet R-7. 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


fathers had in mind—from the bottom up. Our con- 
stitution prevides for a pyramidal form of govern- 
ment, with the people at the base, surmounted by 
local, state and finally national government. The 
present fiscal policy reverses this time-honored pro- 
cedure, resulting in government from the top down, 
via vast federal expenditures and the federal power 
that goes along with them. We would do well to re- 
turn our government to its proper base—the people 
before it is too late. 





The administration’s error in 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


American democracy enjoyed great success so long 
as it functioned in the manner which its founding 


to thirteen years of telling the honest laborer, who 
originally wore no man’s collar, that the upper 
classes were out to exploit him, we do have a class 
system in this country. Communistic influences have 
made much of our internal strife, even to the extent 
of attempting to establish a dicatorship of a well- 
organized proletariat minority. 





As are most of the honest businessmen in our 
country today, the honest builder seems to be 
squarely over a barrel. If he stays out of the black 
market, he gets inferior materials or no materials at 

all. If he pushes ahead with sub- 





predicting a period of unemploy- 
ment and deflation immediately 
following the war's end is pointed 
up by the fact that civilian em- 
ployment last March was 500,000 
higher than it was in March of 
1945, while the war was still on. 
If the administration would let 
industry alone, the civilian work- 
ing force would produce such a 
flow of goods that inflation, 
shortages, and all the other arti- 
ficially stimulated evils would be 
a thing of the past. 


Labor has 








gotten out of 
hand. and Congress knows it. 
But Congress is going about 
dealing with the situation in 
the wrong way. When your 
house is full of mosquitoes. 
you don’t go around swatting 
them one by one. You put 


screens on the windows. 


stitutes and makeshifts, he loses 
his reputation as a reliable build- 
er. If he doesn’t build, his over- 
head costs will drive him out of 
business. And whichever course 
he pursues, the public squawks 
its head off. Small wonder the 
way of the transgressor is begin- 
ning to look more attractive. 





As predicted by authoritative 
sources, the Ku Klux Klan is rid 
ing again in the South, in opposi 
tion to the Communist front la 
bor organizations which are at 








The ClO  carpetbaggers have 

What they consider a far more valuable asset: than 
their million dollar war chest in their scavenging 
drive in the South. They have the avowed intention 
of the National Labor Relations Board to rush col- 
lective bargaining elections in the South wherever 
aud whenever demanded by the CLO, giving such 
cases priority whenever necessary. Is this one more 
example of the administration's perversion of democ- 
racy to the point where government is the master, 
rather than the servant of the people? 





Scientific agriculture has a great deal to offer the 
South. Take the cotton situation in South Carolina 
for example. Cotton acreage has been more than 
halved; yield has been nearly doubled; production 
has suffered little. As a,result, while retaining all 
the value of the cotton crop, thousands of acres have 
been opened up for the cultivation of new crops, thus 
enriching the state and the region. 





Before 1933, all of us were Americans, with no 
breakdowns into working Classes, capitalist classes, 
white collar classes, or what have you. Now, thanks 


tempting to invade the nation’s 
greatest stronghold of working 
democracy. The Klan stands for bigotry and intol- 
erance, and its methods are reprehensible. But on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that in all 
other parts of the country the radical elements have 
gained a firm foothold because normal, ethical oppo- 
sition proved inadequate. Fire is now being fought 
with fire. Government owned fire companies should 
promptly extinguish both flames. 





Our paternalistic administration in) Washington 
has been thinking about redistributing industries 
throughout the country. We don’t know which the- 
orist dreamed this one up, but we do know that he 
ought to do his sleeping at night. Industry will al- 
Ways gravitate to the region where it can prosper 
mest; a balance sheet is a far more reliable indicator 
than a government directive. And in case there is any 
doubt, all one needs to do is take a look at the migra- 
tion of industries to the South today. 





The following is respectfully called to the attention 
of the citizens of Florida. Senator Claude Pepper. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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li ig real transmission tower economy 


\ 7 7. 


om YY 

pea 
e bia A pp the expert engineering of American Bridge Company to the 
y\ Ge AWae. sturdiness of Steel, and you’ve got transmission towers that 


mean true economy of service. Here’s why: 


a EN? 
4 “a ¥ ¥} Steel towers are adaptable to any condition—regardless of volt- 
v4 4 age, weather, soil, or terrain. They’re verminproof. They’re non- 
y r~] inflammable. Where lightning protection is needed, they support 





a’ 


the ground wires at the exact location to do the most good. They 
\/4 4 \ can be “tailored” to fit your particular requirements, and to meet 
‘b \ the limitations of available transportation. Above all, they can 

be counted on for many years of trouble-free service. 

American Bridge Company has a complete, modern plant 
devoted entirely to the manufacture, galvanizing, and testing of 
transmission towers, radio towers, and substations. Our facilities 
include the largest and best equipped test frame in the country. 
So why not call upon the unequalled experience of our tower engi- 
neers in planning your next project? Sixty thousand American 
Bridge towers throughout the world attest their success on the job. 




















AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District Offices in: Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit 
Duluth - Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 























(Continued from page 10) 

| speaking on the floor of the Senate, expressed the 
WEATH ER PROT ECTION | hope that every Southern worker would be organized 
into the CIO, the AF of L, or some other union. Is 


Wi ERE You NEED iT this man truly representing you or is he seeking the 
vice presidential nomiation in 1948? 


aa ida 




















No wonder responsible people steer shy of letting 
the great John L. get his hooks into a welfare fund 
for the miners. What can happen was amply illus- 
trated by Whitney's proclamation that he would 
spend his union’s entire treasury content of forty. 
seven million dollars to defeat Truman in 1948. With 
Lewis the sole judge of what would contribute to the 
welfare of his miners—oh, well, figure it out for vour- 





self, 





Despite the waves of paralyzing strikes, gover- 
ment economists keep asking us what we are worry: 
ing about, pointing to the vast reserves of money 
and saving we were never so prosperous, Is that quite 
the right slant? Of course there are great amounts 
of paper claims—bank deposits, government bonds, 
paper money in circuliation—but is that a true indi- 
cation of prosperity? The money was accumulated ee 
in creating war goods and services, which were sui 
sequently destroyed, Consequently they are no longer 
available for exchange against the paper. 


TACKED on the loading dock, loaded 
on trucks, waiting on the wharf — 





How the South feels about the OPA and govern- 


wherever nal shipments Soy Feta ae ment interference in general is shown by recent dis 
Fulton protection. Tough, all-weather closures of the Wall Street Journal. 
Fulton tarps pay for themselves over and All over the country, and particularly in the South, 


local OPA boards are resigning en masse and in toto 


over by cutting down weather damage on : . ——s 
Y 9 9 in protest over policy handed down from Washing 


shipments in transit and in general use ton, Here area few typical reasons: 
around the plant. Okmulgee, Oklahoma—board walked out when an 
: enforcement officer insisted on fining a merchant $25 
Fulton tarps are built to last. Rope holes for a one-penny violation which was obviously unin 
are triple reinforced, lined with brass tentional. 
grommets. The high-count canvas is per- Clarksville, Georgia—entire board resigned in pro F 
“a ‘ eee test against the CIO influence in OPA and all other i 
manently “pressure impregnated” with init nme oi 
phases of government as well. ‘ 
Fulton’s exclusive weather and mildew Arkansas—chairman of local board resigned be [ 
treatment. cause of a complete breakdown in enforcement, in the 
belief that no government agency could cope with the i 
For your convenience Fulton tarps are sold problem. 


through appointed dealers. There’s a Ful- 
ton dealer near you who will be glad to 





serve you. Fulton tarps come in standard Ernest M. Voorhees, Chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee, United States Steel, speaking: “All govern 


nia for —s thousand ment efforts to fix reasonable profits or to determine 
uses for every size. prices by profits or profits by prices are unalterably 
opposed to the American fundamental that producers 
must compete while competing customers—the pub 
lic—decide. All such government efforts are either 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS open or disguised measures to protect the customer 


from himself. Actually the customer never needs pro 











Munufacturers Simec 18 
New Orleans St Louis Dallas Kansas City, Kans tection—except in that ancient and continuing strug : 
Denver Atlanta Minneapolis New York (Continued on page TO) oft 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 


















Ever since introducing the first practical adding machine, Burroughs 
has led in anticipating the figuring and accounting machine needs 
of business. New adding, accounting, calculating, statistical and cash 
handling machines and features have constantly been developed 
to meet new requirements and to speed up and simplify office 
routines. This leadership, made possible through years of continuous, 
close association with all lines of business and industry, is an 
important reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


las dhs 


This installation of modern Burroughs 
Accounting Machines in the offices of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is just one of thousands to be found 
in all types of business and industrial 
enterprises throughout the world. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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METERING - - FILTERING - - PUMPING 
PROPORTIONING - - DISTILLING - - FUELING 
STORING AND DISPENSING 


Every product built by Bowser is de- 
signed to improve some industrial pro- 
cess. To customers this means better 
products at lower costs. : 


PROPORTIONING 
SYSTEMS ..... 


Accurately blends two or 
more liquids. Patented, 





precision volumetric con- 
trol. Assures uniform pro- 
duct .. . eliminates batch 
mixing. Saves time, labor 
and storage space. 


‘ 
EXPENDABLE 
CARTRIDGE FILTER... 


New Bowser development for econ- 
omical filtration of liquids. Protects 
costly equipment from dirt or foreign 
matter. Easily replaceable elements 
remove particles as smallas 2 
microns. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Write BOWSER Inc. 


1337 Creighton Avenue Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 











Byrd Committee Reports 


Government Personnel Rise 


According to monthly personnel reports submitted 
to the Joint Congressional Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal) Expenditures, commonly 
known as the Byrd Committee, Federal personne! 
within the continental United States during April 
increased 15,622 from a total of 2.382.121 in March 
1946 to 2,397,743 in April. 

xeluding the War and Navy Departments, per 
sonnel increased 39,601 from the March total of 1. 
168,729 to the April total of 1,208,330. The War De 
partment inside the United States decreased 5,725 
from the March figure of 721,697 to the April figure 
of 715.971. The Navy Department within the United 
States decreased 18.253 from the March figure of 
£91,695 to the April figure of 473442, 

Outside the continental United States Federal pe: 
sonnel decreased 15,160 from the March 1946 total o/ 
H138S8 to the April total of 476.228, Excluding th 
War Department, civilian personnel overseas woul 
have increased 700. Nearly all personnel abroad ar 
industrial employees. 

Considering personnel both inside and outside the 
continental United States, there is a total increas: 
of 462 from the March total of 2,873,509 to the April 
total of 2,873,971. Excluding the War and Navy De 
partments, there was an increase of 59,695 employees 
in the executive branch of the Federal Government 
from the March figure of 1.222.284 to the April tigure 
of 1.261979, 

Industrial employment during the month of April 
decreased 25,955 from the March total of 1.116.164 
to the April total of 1,090,229, The War Department 
decreased 18,632 employees outside the continental 
United States and increased 2.861 inside the United 
States in the industrial group. This gives a total de 
crease in the War Department industrial employment 
of 15.771, The Navy Department showed a decrease 
of 9925 industrial employees within the continental 
United States. The term “industrial emplovees” as 
used by the committee refers to unskilled, semiskilled, 
skilled and supervisory employees paid by the Fed 
eral Government who are working on construction 
projects such as airfields and roads, and in munition 
plants, shipyards, and arsenals. [It does not include 
regular maintenance and custodial employees. 

-Byrd Committee Report 





very road in America is useful. But to one indis 


pensable segment of our population... the farmer... 
one road is more important than all the rest together, 
That road may be dirt, gravel, corduroy... may 


meander through miles of woods and farmlands, But 
if it’s the road that leads from his farm onto the main 
highway-—to the farmer it becomes the mest  im- 
portant boulevard on earth, 

Without it, he could not send his produce to mar- 
ket... could get no tools to raise his crops ... could 
not send his children to school or church... mail a 
letter or see a doctor, 
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Packed in the South... for you 








This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 
be sent to you. 

Is it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
you're looking for a better location for your 
factory. 

What's inside? Everything you need for the 
economical and profitable production and dis- 
tribution of whatever your factory makes. 

You'll find mild climate the year “round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs... ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 


ity 


hog. Sr 
“— 
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kinds in abundance ... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 


the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package... plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 

Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Cree? EF. Reororens 


— 
President 


js® SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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10 PEERLESS 
FEATURES 


ADD EXTRA LIFE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
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Peerless OIL-LUBRICATED Vertical Turbine 
Pumps produce up to 30,000 g.p.m., from wells 
4” in diameter and larger. Also available with 


water lubrication. 

















pe : VERTICAL & 
PEERLESS PUMP 2 Los AniOees 31, CALIFORNIA | 
DIVISION 301 West Avenue Twenty-six j 
Food Machinery Corp. ay 3 QUINCY, Itt. * CANTON 6, OHIQ 
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What Have You Got To Sell? 


It is quite apparent that the bureaucrats in Wash. 
ington who are trying to tell us that business is better 
than it ever was are about as close to business as we 
are to the moon. And we don’t mean by radar, 

As evidence, we offer the following exchange of cor- 
respondence : 

May 8, 1946 
Mr. P. M. Barger, President 
Barger Lumber Co. 
Statesville, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Barger: 

With increased production scheduled for a “long 
pull” ahead, your facilities and services may now 
be advertised to advantage. 

With post-war adjustments underway, it is per- 
tinent for industry to speak out through advertising 
and prepare to take its part to meet the nation’s 
peace-time needs. 

Send us your advertising copy and instructions an 
you will find that we will give you our fullest coopers 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. French, 
Advertising Manager, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 
May 10, 1946 
Mr. H. B. French, Advertising Manager 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Dear Mr. French: 

Your letter of the Sth is good. We like it. 

Since we have nothing to sell and cannot secure it 
from the manufacturers, we have discontinued all 
our publicity. 

There is no desire on our part to lead a customer t¢ 
believe we can do something for him. 

It seems strange to us that we are in such a posi 
tion. There has never been a time in our experience 
that we had nothing to sell and could not get what we 
wanted almost any time. 

Government restrictions and interferences along 
with OPA pricing have combined to make us inactive. 
We would like to think this condition will soon 
change, but we have nothing to base such hope on. 

Yours very truly, 
P. M. Barger Lumber Company 
P. M. Barger, President 





The Federal Reserve System was set up as an inde- 
pendent agency for the direction of credit policy. Ob- 
viously, its decisions must be formulated at a time 
like this in close consultation with the Treasury, and 
with due regard for fiscal requirements. But co-op- 
eration with the Treasury must be distinguished from 
outright domination of the Federal Reserve System 
by the Treasury. Congress should consider not only 
price and wage control laws and taxation in shaping 
its anti-inflation program; but should insist that its 
credit control functions be restored to the Federal 
Reserve System. 
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? VIRGINIA BRIDGE 
‘| MODERN STEEL - DECK STADIUM- BUILDING 


Or: Economical—Safe—Durable ° 





A glance at the ‘Stadium-Buildings”’ illustrated 
here will reveal the possibilities of these dual-service 
structures to provide both seating facilities and build- 
ing accommodations at minimum cost. Supported on 
sturdy steel frames, Virginia Bridge patented water- 
tight Steel-Deck construction performs double duty 


at maximum efficiency as Stadium Floor and Build- 


} ao 
lg 


OW 


ing Roof. 





> Enclosure walls at rear and ends can be brick, 
University of New Mexico Stadium 


cement, stucco or other construction, with architec- 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


a tural treatment to suit local requirements. Virginia . ; ' 

Bridge Steel-Deck stadiums are expertly engineered ront View—Showing Stadium Seating Arrangement. 
for greatest spectator comfort and convenience—also 

to meet specific local conditions, both physical and 

economic. Thus, they insure maximum utility and in- 


vestment return over a long period as an occasional 


coat of paint keeps the steel decks like new indefinitely. 


it 
lI 








University of New Mexico Stadium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


e 
Rear View—Showing a two-story building with class- 
rooms, offices and other quarters adequately housed 
4 and lighted. 





: : ‘ Literature describing the many unique advantages 
Austin High School Stadium, El Paso, Texas of Virginia Bridge modern Steel-Deck stadium con- 


3,130 stadium seats and building accommodating two struction will be sent you upon request. 
classrooms, mechanical drawing room, manual train- 
ing room and boys’ athletic department. Total floor 
space equals that of seven average classrooms. 


Virginia Bridge Company 


Stadium Specialists for Over Twenty Years 
Roanoke Birmingham Memphis New York Atlanta Dallas 
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WHEN You VISIT 
MObeERN MEXiCo Ciry 


In and near Mexico City, you will find many fine, time 
proven Layne Well Water System installations. A partial 
tabulation shows Layne Well Water Systems serving Mexico 
City, an Automobile Assembly Plant, a large Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical works, Tire and Rubber Companies and 
extensive Irrigation Projects in the valley of Mexico adja- 
cent to Mexico City. As in the States—and elsewhere 
throughout the world—these Mexico installations are giving 
highly efficient and exceptionally dependable service. 


Layne Well Water Systems are designed and built to 
exceed the usual passable quality mark. Company policy 
has never been to allow corner cutting in quality or skillful 
manufacture. Such a policy has made Layne Well Water 
Systems world famous and given owners immeasurable 
satisfaction. 


If you are in need of a new water system, late litera- 
ture should be read very carefully. Address Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are available in sizes to pro- 
duce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water per minute. High 
efficiency saves on power cost. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana 
Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 


50., 
* Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas 
Co.. Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City 
f Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Ltd., Lond 
A., Mexico, 


Minn. * ’ Interna- 


Layne-Western Co. 0! ° inn. 
ion, Ontario, Canada * Layne-His- 


tional Water Supply 
pano Americana, 8S. 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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It Works Everywhere 


That the fundamental virtues of private enterprise 
recognize no territorial limitations is clearly exem. 
plified in a story from the Middle East of the Old 
Continent. 

The story, contained in a U. S. Army of Occupation 
report, relates how an enterprising firm capitalized on 
an opportunity to acquire the products and methods 
of American free enterprise. 

Some time last October, El Hoss Brothers & Com- 
pany of Beirut, Lebanon paid $66,000 in dollars for 
three U.S. surplus aircraft. 

With these they set up in Syria and Lebanon a com- 
mercial airline service which they called Middle East 
Airlines. 

In keeping with the process of private enterprise, 
one thing led to another; and in January, this year, 
the firm came back to the U. S. Foreign Liquidation 
Commission to buy an electrolytic oxygen plant, in- 
volving another $60,000, to make their own oxygen re- 
quired in the operation of their airline. 

After operating the plant for a time, the company 
found that their output of oxygen exceeded their 
needs. They decided to establish an oxygen manufac- 
turing business to be conducted in addition to the air- 
line service. For this they needed trucks and again 
came back to the FLC for fifteen 2-ton surplus army 
trucks. 

This swift expansion of an individual undertaking 
forms a striking contrast to the futile, staggering 
struggles of governmental enterprise prevalent in 
many other parts of the globe. 





We should not look to government to do the things . 


we should do for ourselves. In the first place we, 
through taxes, provide the false gifts we receive from 
it, but of more importance we surrender freedom of 
action and things of greater value. 

We should require our government to stay out of 
the fields of private business, and by example again 
to encourage and inspire men to live courageously 
and thriftily. It should in no wise deny or penalize 
high rewards for high productive capacity. It should 
minimize its activities, reduce its expense of opera- 
tion, and cease experimental objectives it cannot 
financially afford. It should not only live within its 
income, but cause its great debt and heavy taxation 
to be substantially and steadily reduced.—J. B. Hill, 
President, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








It will be necessary for the government to make a 
decision within the next few months on the future 
use of the Big Inch and Little Inch pipelines built 
during the war to bring oil products to the east coast. 
In all probability these pipelines will be maintained 
in stand-by condition for possible future emergency 
use. The United Mine workers and many coal opera- 
tors oppose the use of these lines vigorously under 
government subsidies. 
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@ Speeding between Norfolk and the Virginia Seacoast and 
Cincinnati, with convenient connections to the West, ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow"’, new Norfolk and Western all-coach 
luxury streamliner, makes its daylight run on the fastest 
schedule ever established on the railway. 
@ The new streamliner joins ‘‘The Pocahontas” and ‘*The 
Cavalier’’ to expand the railroad’s pas- 
senger service from the famous beach 
resorts, playgrounds and historic 
shrines of Virginia, over the majestic 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains, 
through the vast coal fields of southern 
West Virginia and thence into the 
farmlands and teeming industrial 
centers of Ohio. 

@ Combining the last word in lux- 
urious comfort and cleanliness ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow’’, a reserved seat 
train, is distinctive throughout, with 
spacious air-conditioned coaches, 
beautifully appointed dining cars, 
roomy smoking compartments, and 
congenial tavern-lounge cars. 

@ Travel on ‘‘The Powhatan Arrow’ 
is safe, fast, comfortable, exciting 

. and economical. 


’ 
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LOOKING FOR 


A NEW HOME? 


South Carolina has the answer to de- 
centralization problems! It’s near rich 
markets, near vital resources, thorough- 
ly served by rail, air, motor and water 
shipping. Yet there is not one crowded 
industrial center in the whole state! 
Moderate tax and power rates; native- 
born labor; pleasant living; abundant, 
low-cost plant sites. Scores of indus- 
tries are finding a friendly new home in 
South Carolina. For prompt, specific 
answers to your questions, write State 
Research, Planning & Development 
Board, Dept. E, Columbia, S. C. 


outh Yarolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 








Florida Horizons Bright 


“The horizons of Florida business loom bright and 
wide before us and we will surely reach the goal in 
good time if businessmen in this great state properly 
evaluate the significant conditions that confront 
them,” Warren T. White, Special Assistant to Re. 
ceivers of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, told mem. 
bers of the Bradenton Rotary Club. 

Speaking on the subject “Florida’s Prospects in 
the Years Ahead,” the Seaboard official reviewed the 
economic situation prevailing throughout America 
and the world and analyzed the prospects for busines 
in our country as a whole. Referring to the problems 
confronting business generally, Mr, White asserted: 
“In the past the resourcefulness and ingemif== 
characteristic of Americans has enabled us to suc - 
cessfully overcome our difficulties.” As a prime illus 
tration, he cited the remarkable accomplishments of 
industry during World War IT and stated that with. 
out such excellence and volume of production, we 
would not have won that war anything like so quickly 
as we did. The speaker attributed this success to ou pone) 
basic system of free enterprise which he termed on§yy y(-p, 
of the major factors that made us a powerful Nationfigue of 

Discussing commercial trends in Florida specifiefon a fay 
ally, Mr. White enumerated the opportunities of infiigial o 
dustries founded on cattle, citrus fruit, paper «nd progress 
wood products, phosphates, shipbuilding and win te eonmen 
vegetables. “Agriculturalists, chemists and manug (qin 
facturers are combining to bring about. a balanced lishing : 
economy that is the chief material need of our county cubjec 
try and of Florida,” the rail executive declared. “Tifthe eyen 
consequently behooves all of us to coordinate and imprast the 
prove this program at national and state levels. Bifonjy jnt 
so doing, we will tie together the agricultural, compo) trove 
mercial and industrial forces not only of Florida bu} \e ay 
of our entire land and thus continue to maintain thaijoy. WI 
highest standard of living ever enjoyed by any peopléeyceptio 
in the history of the world.” have ag 

Mr. White pointed out that the remarkable advancépt}er sec 
of research in the South, which was sharply steppedity and | 
up by the war, is already resulting in a substantialmakes y 
number of new industries and jobs. And he statedhewspap 
that Floridians must not lose sight. of the fact tha} \e ha 
these and similar developments will enable bothke;tied 1 
Florida and the Nation at large to attain an a al 
higher plane of economic well-being under the Amerifourse, - 
‘an conception of free enterprise. “Thus it seems tits cake 
me,” the speaker concluded, “that it is the responsifion of a: 
bility of every businessman—and that means every The co 
man who works for a living—to preserve the systembffects ay 
that has made possible the greatness of these Unitednnocent 
States.” White col 
In the 
promised 
ts leadet 
” ee _  Jnto insi; 

“The modern age of electrical living in Americath,4;, viv 
homes” will provide an annual business of $4,5004) oacupe 
000,000 during the next five years and jobs for mor4,),j7eq ] 
than 600,000 men and women, according to the predic] | apo, 
tion of EK. W. Clark, an official of the Westinghous,.;¢ we, 
Klectric Corporation. litferent 
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vit AN UNWHOLESOME TREND 


n, We 
vickly 
fo OUR Each month in this space is discussed what the 
d M4 Maxcracrurers Recorp feels to be an important 
AUONFissue of the moment. Whenever possible, we comment 
ecifi¢ oa favorable development in the South. When na- 
Of MBtional or world happenings cast a shadow over the 
r ani progress continually being made in the South, our 
vin teh comments deal with them. 

NUM Ordinarily the time element connected with pub- 
ance lishing a magazine does not interfere with writing on 
COUN subject considered as pertinent and important. Be 
dl. “Ti the events international, national or regional, in the 
id Mfpast there has seldom been any doubt about facts: 
s. By only interpretations and opinions were subject for 
COMPon troversy. 

. ul We are faced today, however, with a unique situa- 
im thétion, What is happening in our country will, with the 
eo pe exception of the wars in which we have been engaged, 
have a greater effect on our future course than any 
vancdother sequence of events in our history. And the rapid- 
apped ity and indecision with which all this is taking place 
intialmakes yesterday's discussion as dead as yesterday's 
tatedhewspaper. 

thal We have but recently seen a paralyzing rail strike 
bothker tied by the strongest steps vet taken by an ad- 
evelimittedly pro-labor president. Organized labor, of 
meripourse, sensing that perhaps it could no longer eat 
ms tHts cake and have it too, was childish in its expres- 
vonSifion of anger. 

ever’ The coal strike is officially settled, but its ultimate 
stembffects are not yet known. The only certainty is that 
nitednnocent parties—the housewives, the farmers, the 
White collar workers—are the ones most hurt. 

In the immediate future a maritime strike is 
promised which, according to the boastful claim of 
ts leaders, will cause the coal and rail strikes to pale 
nto insignificance. This perverted form of ars gratia 
itis gives us a splendid yardstick with which to 
easure the social and patriotic responsibility of or- 
es panized labor ezars. 

redid Labor is getting the newspaper headlines now, but 
LOUShext week we may be confronted with an entirely 
litferent crisis, For example, primaries are now being 











rical 
500, 
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conducted for our first postwar general elections, 
All will agree that the next two vears will mold our 
peacetime economy: whether Congress swings to the 
right or remains on the left will have the utmost 
influence on the economic events of these two years. 

Scientists are working in secrecy on the problem 
of atomic energy. Any day we may learn of peaceful 
means of harnessing the atom which will render our 
entire mode of living obsolete. 

What is the most important issue facing us at 
present? That in itself is a most difficult question to 
answer, And when we arrive at a decision, if that is 
possible, we are at even more of a loss to form any 
notion of what tomorrow's newspapers will tell us 
about that issue. Consequently, with the period be- 
tween the time this magazine goes to press and the 
time it reaches its readers, cogent comment is well- 
nigh impossible. 

Readers are not primarily interested in the prob- 
lems of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp; today their pri- 
mary concern is with their own problems. But in our 
case, just as in yours, the problems are, on a small 
scale, those of the nation, We do not know where we 
are heading. 

We became a great country because of the courage 
and foresight of a relative hand full of pioneers and 
long-range planners. These men figured not by days 
and weeks, but by decades and centuries, 

Who can do that today? There are still, thank God, 
men of courage who will found or expand enterprises, 
but at present it is more of a gamble than at any other 
time in our history. We could never be sure what to- 
morrow would bring, but in the past we have always 
been able to hazard a pretty good guess, 

There is an alarming, vet perfectly understandable 
trend among many of our people today, directly trace 
able to uncertainty. No longer do they think in terms 
of getting ahead. They think in terms of hanging on 
by the skin of their teeth, and until they can be rea 
sonably sure what the morrow will bring, they will 
continue to do so. 

Let's reverse this trend. 


























Sacred Rights? 


Much has been heard of late about the sacred right 
to strike. The public is scrutinizing this particular 
shibboleth intently. There can be little doubt of the 
conclusion that is being evolved. The public is stating 
quietly but none the less surely that sacredness may 
be something that does not apply irrevocably to hu- 
man rights. For this it can find sound precedent. 

Even the greatest of all human rights, the right to 
live, is not irrevocably sacred. The man who slays his 
fellow man in cold blood forfeits this greatest of all 
rights. 

By its attitude the public also is implying that the 
right to quit, itself a powerful human right, is not 
irrevocable. Again there is precedent. A man, for in- 
stance, may not with impunity quit a needy wife or 
children. If he does he is likely to forfeit some valu- 
able right. 

Great as human rights are, they must be measured 
in the light of concomitant responsibility. By A]- 
mighty law and law of man, violation of responsi- 
bility has ever brought forfeiture of right. 

The right to quit, as well as the right to live, be- 
longs as sacredly as these laws may permit to the 
miner, the railroader, the industrialist. As individ- 
uals they may work only when they choose. Through 
the great scheme of nature there will always be others 
to take their places. 

But this right has been perverted. To the right te 
quit has been attached an assumed right to paralyze, 
to deprive others of the right to live. No laws of 
God or man can condone this. In an organized society 
it is unspeakable. The public is saying that there 
must be an end to it. 

The end must be brought about without jeopardy 
to legitimate rights which do not transgress the pub- 
lic welfare. The right of the employer and the em- 
ployed to quit when they wish must and can be pre- 
served. Interference, however, with others who are 
willing to take up where the quitters leave off can 
and must be stopped. This is fundamental unless or- 
ganized society is to be destroyed by its own organ- 
ization. 


Men or Sheep 


With a grand flourish, both the CIO and the AF 
of L have trumpeted plans to herd southern workers 
into their corrals. 

While the organizers apparently differ among them- 
selves as to why and by whom the sheep should be 
driven, and indulge in considerable stuttering and 
stammering in presenting their respective claims to 
being the preferred sheep dog, at least their motives 
are perfectly clear. 

These motives become obvious when the South 
with its swift industrial expansion and resultant in- 
crease in worker income is seen as a lush pasture from 
which to gather union dues. Neither the CIO nor the 
AF of L belong in the South, unless it is desirable to 
replace harmony with discord, happiness with dis- 
content. 
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That the bosses of both groups realize this is clear§} = Inqu 
from their stumbling announcements of intention, J Comme 
Says the CIO: results: 

The purpose is “to establish industrial and political } of addi 
democracy in the South. The pending drive is a crv. f interva 
sade. The CIO will spend $1,000,000 in the drive. The § looking 
workers of the South want the protection of labor § some 0 
organization.” stacles 

So—it is a crusade. Against whom or what is un. J ences W 
clear. If Southern workers are waiting to fall into ff same ti 
the arms of the CIO, what need of a drive or a million§| On I 
dollar campaign chest? Let no one be deceived. It § Indepe 
is a raid, not a crusade. The million dollars repre fand Pr 
sents the fleece of sheep already in the fold, gambled § men by 
for the benefit of the masters who drive them. ents. H 

With less noise, as though to sneak in surreptitious. part th 
ly, the AF of Lis reported to have shot its bolt already § United 
in its “invasion” of the South. The drive according § imagin: 
to current reports is a fizzle. This may be why the flikely 4 
AF of L is apparently the only element visibly con-f Recorp 
cerned over the CIO’s ambitions. AF of L agitators § doubt is 
are wailing plaintively that the South needs “no new fit migh 
messiahs coming down here talking about a new toexpla 
form of government.” On 

Had they said “no messiahs of any kind” they # women 
would have been dead right. When they say “new ington. 
messiahs,” implying that their particular brand offjens Co 
salvation is to be condoned, they are dead wrong. and als 

The South needs no raiders or crusaders advocating § not in 1 
regimentation and restlessness. It needs no messiahs ness diy 
other than those springing from the ranks of be. explaing 
lievers in Southern solidarity and harmony. ciety fo 

Southern workers are making notable gains. They § dress to 
are raising their social standards without the cost off, Negre 
needless strikes and endless bickering. The sooner jpegses 
the CIO, the AF of L and others of their ilk realize} ¢ommit 
that the South can do without their beneficent efforts, fpyciness 


the better off all Southerners will be. hess the 
One invasion by carpetbaggers was more than Thive 
enough. list, Man 
hesitatic 

: . dend day 
Business Or Monkey Business| tre 
AAA (n 





Dedicated to Southern progress as the Manvrac-flary 10 
TURERS ReEcorp is, it cannot but desire to see the com- February 
merce of the South as well as of the entire Nation inPubilee I 
a flourishing condition. tighly it 

To produce and further such a condition, the nafhat the) 
tional government has set up an important depart- he Secre 
ment—the Department of Commerce. At the head offerhaps 
this great branch of the government is a Secretaryfhe time, 
whose duty—and sole duty—is to promote the free Inters] 
flow of trade. livered be 

In the present period, fraught as it is with un- ember 5 
usual problems and needful of conscientious effort#ty 18, . 
the manner in which the Secretary of Commerce goes liami Ch 
about the performance of his duty is of prime imfttts Ret: 
portance. In the 

In other words it is an opportune time to applyfroups, i1 
the old saying that “actions speak louder thanpoll tax, 
words,” especially if the action chances to be confPC an 
spicuous for its absence and the words notorious fo sing thew 
their conspicuousness. Signifie 
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clear {Inquiry at the headquarters of the Department of 
\tion, f Commerce in a search for evidence of action brought 
yesults—a veritable volume of words. They consisted 
itical | of addresses, made at widespread places, at frequent 
. cry. | intervals, to a variety of audiences. To business men 
. The § looking hopefully to the Secretary of Commerce for 
labor § some Measure of assistance in hurdling distinct ob- 
stacles to business and trade, the nature of the audi- 
s un- fences will be particularly interesting, although at the 
into | same time perhaps disconcerting. 
ion f# On December 4, 1945, the Secretary addressed the 
d. It§ Independent Citizens Committee of Arts, Sciences 
epre Band Professions, probably best known to business 
abled § men by reason of a couple of its most ardent adher- 
ents, Harold Ickes and Jimmy Roosevelt. Just what 
ious-§ part this organization plays in the commerce of the 
‘eady § United States is not divulged. Even business men have 
‘ding J imaginations—imaginations that is—and will very 
y theflikely draw conclusions just as the MANUFACTURERS 
conf Record has felt obliged to do. The organization no 
ators f doubt is engaged in some kind of business even though 
yew fit might require the knowledge of an anthropologist 
new f toexplain the nature of the business. 
On March 14, 1946 the Secretary addressed the 
they Women’s Joint Congressional Committee of Wash- 
“neW FB ineton. On May 7, he spoke before the Michigan Citi- 
Ml Off ens Committee. Of course there are a lot of women 
&- fand also a lot of citizens in business these days, but 
‘UNE F not in these cases either was the nature of the busi- 
siths fness divulged. Nor was the nature of the business 
f be fexplained in the address made to the American So- 
dety for Russian Relief on March 19; nor in an ad- 
They f dress to the National Convention of Omega Psi Phi, 
st Offa Negro fraternity on December 29; nor in two ad- 
neti dresses to the National Citizens Political Action 
aul ine Committee on April 12 and April 22, although no 
orts,Phusiness man is apt to doubt the nature of the busi- 
ness therein involved. 
Three Jackson Day Dinner addresses are in the 
list, March 23, April 18 and April 27, Without much 
hesitation these can be labeled Big Business, divi- 
dend day in November. 
€SS] Three addresses were before farm groups: The 
AAA (not Automobile Association of America), Jan- 
wary 10; Eighth Annual National Farm Institute, 


than 












URAC: 
com-/February 16; and National Farm School Golden 
on inpubilee Banquet, April 30. These groups are no doubt 


highly interested in business but it is not unlikely 
e na-fhat they would have been more interested in what 
part fhe Secretary of Agriculture might have had to say. 
id offerhaps the Secretary of Agriculture was busy at 
tarypfle time, running the Agricultural Department. 

free Interspersed were five—out of 18—addresses de- 
ivered before legitimate business groups: NAM, De- 
. unfember 5, Chicago World Trade Conference, Febru- 
ffort ery 18, American Retail Federation, April 1, the 
goespliami Chamber of Commerce, April 5 and Massachu- 
tts Retail Grocers and Provision Dealers, April 28. 
In the five addresses made to avowedly left wing 
pplyproups, impassioned pleas were made to abolish the 
thanpoll tax, save the OPA, provide for a permanent 
confEPC and perpetuate the New Deal policy of clog- 
s forging the wheels of commerce. 

Significantly, one address known to have been made 





» jm- 
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was omitted from the batch submitted by Department 
headquarters. That was the speech before a women’s 
democratic club in which was advocated the purging 
of Congressional party members who refuse to wear 
the collar of dictation. The Department's reticence 
on this score is understandable. Boomerangs, though 
outmoded for warfare, put in unmistakable appear- 
ance on unexpected occasions. 

Other addresses, equally significant, also were 
omitted if reports in the nation’s newspapers are to 
be believed. Did not the Secretary let fall a few of his 
pearls before various groups of the CIO-PAC? 

He did. And therein trade was involved, but not the 
kind of trade understandable by American business. 
These groups, pampered sounding boards that they 
are, can be expected to make full use of every word 
the Secretary has delivered to their memberships. 

Why were these speeches not submitted? Is it an 
admission that the trade of the nation is being de- 
based to the status of barter—barter of perversion 
of duty for the sake of votes? 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


The wisdom of the founding fathers in using every 
possible effort to safeguard State sovereignty was 
never better illustrated than by the present attitude 
of the American people toward public spending. 

While Federal expenditures are poured out in end- 
less floods with very little apparent objection from 
the tax-paying public, State and local expenditures 
are scrutinized by the citizens affected, and are fre- 
quently prohibited by the voice of the people. 

The striking contrast between national extrava- 
gance and local economy proves conclusively that 
when people realize their own money is being spent, 
they are extremely cautious. The evidence is irref- 
utable. Local bond issues (and local expenditures 
for public projects) are being voted down with steady 
regularity in practically all parts of the country, but 
few voices are raised against the torrent that pours 
from the Federal coffers. Taxpayers will argue with 
their city councilmen or protest to their state legis- 
lators over the spending of a few dollars, but they 
constantly ignore the way Congress and the Admin- 
istration handle national finances. 

The result of this is that while the cities and states 
have been able to trim their outstanding indebtedness 
and accumulate substantial reserves for possible 
emergency, the Federal debt has soared to unbelieva- 
ble heights. Cities and towns will reject proposals re- 
quiring local funds and then turn right around and 
use Federal funds for the same purposes, as though 
(in the final analysis) there were some distinction! 

The answer seems to lie in the skillfully designed 
propaganda which has been persistently insinuated 
into the public mind that the New Deal theory of 
deficit spending is something separate and unrelated 
to local taxpayers; that the Federal treasury is on 
the receiving end of some magical and inexhaustible 
fountain of funds, in the production of which the 
people play no part. The result is an unbusinesslike 
conduct of the nation’s financial affairs that if con- 
tinued can have no other than a disastrous end. 
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Above—Realeigh tavern, originally erected in the early eighteenth century and 


reconstructed on the original foundations at Williamsburg in 1930. 


Colonial Williamsburg 


OR many of us the 169 years from 

the founding of the Virginia Col- 

ony to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are forgotten years. Some- 
how, in acquiring our knowledge of 
American history, we seem to have 
begun in the middle of the book. Yet 
those forgotten years constitute just 
about the most fascinating and sig- 
nificant chapters of them all. 


We Americans like to think that 
we are different from any other 
people on earth. And it is true. No 
one can deny that we have certain 
distinctive characteristics which, 
for good or bad, stamp us as Amer- 
icans. If we are really to under- 
stand ourselves—if we are to dis- 
cover how we came to acquire those 
characteristics—it is important that 





Below—Reconstructed on its original foundations, which were built in 1706- 
1718, the palace for royal governors was the center of fashion and social life 
in colonial Virginia. 








we go back and explore those early 
years, when the mold for Americans 
was made. 

The terrific problems the settlers 
encountered when they got here— 
hostile Indians, disease, starvation, 
disillusionment—all helped to shape 
the mold for Americans. Some re 
turned to England. Many = suc 
cumbed to illness or arrows. Those 
who stuck it out—and survived— 
had to learn to adapt themselves 
to an entirely new set of circum. 
stances. As a result they developed 
what the Seabees, their modern 
counterparts, call a “can do” atti- 
tude. And out of all the hardships 
they lived through they earned a 
militant self-respect which turned 
into hot indignation whenever thiey 
felt their rights were invaded. These 
two qualities—self-reliance and self- 
respect-—are probably the most «is- 
tinguishing characteristics of their 
descendants. 

In thinking about the men who 
developed our nation, we naturally 
think of the dramatic figures of the 
Revolutionary period — the Wasbh- 
ingtons, the Jeffersons, the Frank: 
lins, the Adamses, the Hamiltons, 
the Patrick Henrys. We are likely 
to forget about the men who strug- 
gled here before these men were 
born. We are apt, too, to forget that 
these great leaders were simply the 
cream of their generation rising to 
the top at a historic moment. The 
qualities which they displayed so 
vividly must also have character- 
ized in a less spectacular degree 

*Adapted from “Preserving the Design 
for Americans” published by Colonial 
Williamsburg. 
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Right Top—Early Virginia capitol as 
rebuilt at Williamsburg. 


countless other less conspicuous 
Americans of their time — the un- 
named laborers, craftsmen, small 
farmers and tradesmen and the 
mremembered teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, ministers and planters who 
composed what might have been 
called the “white ruffle” class. 

The spirit of 76 which we read 
so much about in our history books 
was not born all of a sudden. It had 
been: developing in Virginia and in 
the other colonies for more than six 
generations before it burst into 
fame. The men whose destiny it 
was to lift that torch for the world 
‘rly ftp see were the sons and grandsons 
DSF of the men who kindled it and kept 
it glowing during all those long, 
lers H foreotten years. 

"C—E In the decades before the Revolu- 
ON. A tionary War this unquenchable 
‘APCR spirit was almost the sole bond be- 
“TeHiween the citizens of the different 
SUCH colonies. The citizens of one colony - 
OSE night differ with the citizens of 
d— their neighboring colonies about 
‘V@SE many things — they often did and 
MF most emphatically !—but almost all 
pedh of them shared a deep respect for 
‘MF that Godgiven something we refer 
Cth tous the dignity of man. It was this, 
PSP as well as their common passion for 
la selfgovernment, that their later 
N2d} spokesmen had in mind which they 
hey} declared that all men are created 
equal, 

elf. Out of such metal—tempered for 
SI more than a century and a half— 
‘lTthe design for Americans was 
forged. Men and women cast in that 
mold in succeeding generations 
lly Ihave made our nation great. Where 
the | hall we look for a better design for 
sh Tithe generations upon whom we 
ik Imust rely to keep it great? 

"8.1 As a means of helping to preserve 
IY [this design for Americans, Mr. 
'S Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., undertook, 
Tethearly a score of years ago, to re- 
at Freate as accurately as possible the 
hePohysical environment of a signifi- 
bis cant group of the men who original- 

he (Continued on page 62) 












Right Lower—Home of St. George 
miTucker, who succeeded George Wythe 
ialfas professor of law at the College of 
William and Mary. 
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Kentucky 





Moves to Attract 


New Industries 


HUS we behold Kentucke .. . 
become a fruitful field .. .” 
But modern sons of the Com- 
monwealth are seeing a transforma- 
tion such as Daniel Boone, “stand- 
ing on an eminence” and looking 
into what had been “an howling 
wilderness,” little dreamed of. 
For generations, goateed Ken- 
tuckians have versified about the 
State’s beauties—as they sipped 
mint juleps—chorusing about. the 
finest whisky, the fastest horses and 
the prettiest women. And all the 
while Kentucky’s resources were go- 
ing somewhere else to be fabricated 


ee 
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by 
Paul Hughes 


and her own sons and daughters go- 
ing somewhere else to be educated— 
and to settle down to lives of leader- 
ship, outside the State. 

Last. fall there was a rude awak- 
ening, as press and radio told about 
the findings of Governor Simeon S. 
Willis’ Post-war Advisory Planning 
Commission—how Kentucky was 
missing the boat industrially, edu- 
cationally and culturally. Out. of it 
all developed a determination to do 
something to attract more industry 
to this State—all over it, not just in 


Left—Charles Berttorff (at left) con. 
fers with Earl R. Muir. 


the industrialized, urbanized areas 
along the Ohio River. 

The agency set up—to do such 
scientific research as is needed to es. 
tablish contacts between natural re. 
sources, the communities in or near 
which they abound and the industry 
that needs both—is the privately. 
financed Kentucky Development As. 
sociation. Its organization is a 
pioneer in the South and _ its 
avowed objective is unique—to bring 
factories and other new businesses 
into rural areas. 

On the heels of a Postwar Ad. 
visory Planning Commission recom. 
mendation that a privately-financed 
set-up be launched or that the State 
step in and create a State Depart. 
ment of Industrial Development, a 
group of business, industrial and 
civic leaders chose the former ve. 
hicle as best suited to the ends 
sought. 

Earl R. Muir, president of the 
Louisville Trust Company, was 
drafted to head an organizing com. 
mittee and to begin a campaign to 
raise at least $100,000 for a two- 
year trial program under a well- 
paid executive director and an aie- 
quate and trained staff, The drive 
started on New Year’s Day with Mr. 
Muir’s presentation of the problem 
and the proposed formula for solu- 
tion to the Louisville Board of 
Trade. 

Six weeks later the goal had been 
reached and surpassed—a total of 
$124,017 was given by 555 firms from 
thirty-seven Kentucky cities and 
towns. As a matter of fact dona- 
tions are still coming in. 

Here is how Mr. Muir’s committee 
presented the issue: “If Kentucky 
wants its fair share of postwar pros- 
perity, whatever that may be, it has 
got to mobilize its resources—all its 
resources—and fight for it... . 

“The State emerged from the 
Civil War as the wealthiest in the 
South. But since then it has slipped 
into the position of one of the poor- 
est rich States in the Union, a role 
that ill becomes it and is unneces- 
sary. For Kentucky still is poten- 
tially as wealthy as it ever was. It 
still has the same superiority of nat- 
ural resources and advantages it al- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Railroad Progress 
Impressive 


Illustrative of advancement being made in all 
phases of Southern economy are the reports coming 
in from the railroads of the South revealing out- 
standing accomplishments and ever brightening pros- 
pects. , 

Encouraging facts and figures concerning the 
progress of the company and bright predictions for 
the future are contained in the fifty-second annual re- 
port to the stockholders of the Southern Railway Co. 

During the six-year period, 1940-1945, material 
progress has been made by the South, the region 
which the railroad serves, and by the road itself in 
improving the condition of the system. 

The six years mentioned saw the long-term upward 
trend toward greater industrialization continued in 
the South. Cotton textiles, rayons, iron and steel, 
aluminum, paper manufacture, tobacco and other 
Southern industries contributed significantly to this 
activity as well as to the effort which won the war. 
Prospects of continued activity and further increases 
have been enhanced rather than dimmed by the end- 
ing of the war. 

An outstanding feature of the growing trend is the 
proportion of Southern raw materials being taken 
by Southern industry. In 1945, the cotton growing 
states consumed 88.4 per cent of the total cotton 
consumed in the United States. Other Southern in- 
dustries registered notable gains along this same 
line. 

The rayon industry in the South, after record 
breaking production in 1945, has announced further 
definite expansion plans, including new acetate and 
spinning facilities of immense capacities which will 
be on the lines of the Southern Railway System. The 
construction of an important nylon plant in the Rail- 
road’s territory also is in immediate contemplation. 

Tron and steel capacity in the South has been ex- 
panded by investment of more than $270,000,000 in 
new facilities, which should result in a permanent in- 
crease in employment and production, A similar 
situation applies to the aluminum industry of the 
South. 

The prospective growth of the wood pulp, wall- 
board and paper industry in this region is impressive, 
as evidenced by the imminent construction of two ad- 
ditional plants of large capacity. Expansion is in 
prospect for automotive manufacture, lumber, chem- 
icals, tobacco and a vast number of other industries 
that process Southern raw materials. A sure sign 
of future development is the unprecedented number 
of applications for new industrial trackage which 
have all but swamped the engineering department of 
the Railroad. 

The railroad itself, during the six year period made 
conspicuous improvements, despite the handicaps of 
higher wage costs and materials and supply prices. 
Within the six years, during which unprecedented 
sums in taxation were exacted, the company was en- 
abled, nevertheless, to put back over $62,250,000 into 
capital improvements to enhance the efficiency of the 
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property, to accomplish debt retirement in excess 
of $91,000,000 and to disburse dividends aggregating 
nearly $20,000,000. 

With the purchase of Diesel power in substantial 
quantity, light steam equipment was set aside for sale 
or other disposition, thereby obviating considerable 
maintenance expense. Heavy repairs were effected on 
a large number of cars and others, obsolete, were 
scrapped. A Diesel running repair shop was built 
and the company’s plan of modernizing its mechan- 
ical shops was continued and expanded. 

Several fast freight Diesel-operated schedules were 
inaugurated between all the most important points 
on the system, and a program was put into operation 
for more expeditious handling of cars in terminals, 
both in through service and in the placement and 
dispatch of loads for consignees and shippers. 

The programs for improving shop machinery and 
practices, and for installing labor saving equipment, 
ditching and other roadway machines, and highway 
trucks used for maintenance, were augmented. Long- 
life tie installations were continued and a comprehen- 
sive program for improving communications was 
vigorously pushed. Expeditious techniques were ap- 
plied to the ticketing and accounting departments, 
From 1940 to 1945, a total of 215,630 tons of new rails 
were laid. 

During 1945, five Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives, seven 1000-horsepower Diesel-electric switchers 
and four 44-ton Diesel-electric switchers were added 
to the locomotive equipment. On order are 30 more 
Diesel locomotives and 1,000 steel-sheathed box cars 
of 50-ton capacity. 

After successive increases in operating revenues, 
year after year, from $105,905,395 in 1940 to $260,- 
978,544 in 1944, the revenue from operation of the 
Railroad in 1945 declined to $247,556,855, a decrease 
of 5.15 per cent from 1944. 

Freight revenue for 1945 amounted to $174,597,592 
and passenger revenue to $57,361,906, declining 6.65 
per cent and 3.22 per cent respectively as compared 
with 1944. 

Net income, after charges and taxes, for 1945 
amounted to $16,298,721 as compared with $22,261,- 
814 for the-previous year. After dividends of five per 
cent on the preferred stock, the balance of net income 
in 1945 was equivalent to $10.24 per share of common 
stock. 
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Above—Higgins Industrial Canal plan 
where production of commercial and 
work boats is being concentrated. 


Left—A Higgins family runabout. 


Lower Left—The Angele Higgins, first 
shallow draft cargo vessel launched in 
peacetime at the Higgins plant. 
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Above—Cutaway of the 26-foot 


Higgins Eureka cruiser. 











NDREW J. HIGGINS, New Or- 
leans boat builder, whose plants 
produced more than 20,000 war 

craft, including the famous PT’s, 
Eureka landing boats for men and 
tanks, and Army Cargo vessels, is 
well on the road to a peacetime pro- 
duction which anticipates the com- 
pletion of 25,200 of all type of pleas- 
ure and commercial craft in 1946. 
Formed to replace the liquidated 
corporation, Higgins, Incorporated, 
has successfully concluded a nine 
million dollar stock issue and will 
uiild steel work boats, dredges, 
.rges and other steel loading equip- 
ment at the huge Industrial Canal 
Plant. 
A full line of postwar pleasure 
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boats are being built at the vast 
Michaud plant. These will include 
bonded, molded plywood boats from 
canoes and auto-carrys through out- 
board hulls, 17-foot and 23-foot in- 
board runabouts, 26-foot and 32-foot 
deluxe cruisers to a luxury 55-foot 
yacht, 


Boats in the postwar pleasure line 
are now beginning to roll off the pro- 
duction lines and full production is 
expected to be attained within 60 to 
90 davs. Higgins, Inc., will also 
manufacture at the huge Michaud 
plant a revolutionary auto trailer of 


(Continued on page 72) 





Below—(upper)—Production line showing some of the 112 tugs being built 
for the Dutch government. 


Below—(lower)—Mammoth government-owned Michaud plant at New Orleans 
leased by Higgins, Inc. 
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Above—Clarence Bitting, former U. S. Sugar Corporation president, addressing key workers at the harvest dinner he gave 
in their honor early last month. 


Everglades Sugar Harvest 
Sets New Records 


HE largest sugar harvest in the 
history of the Florida Everglades 
produced 190,000,000 pounds of 
sugar and set three new world’s 
records for a single tandem mill. 
The harvest provided enough 
sugar to supply the ration stamp 
needs of every man, woman and 
child in the whole United States for 
a full month. Net tonnage of cane 
ground for the 1945-46 harvest was 


977,960, setting a new world’s rec- 
ord for a single tandem mill. Pre- 
vious Everglades record was 881,489 
tons, ground during the 1941-42 sea- 
son. 

The sugar house, largest on the 
continent, produced 566,989 bags of 
sugar for the season as compared 
with the former record of 555,622 
bags for the 1940-41 harvest. 

New world’s records for monthly 


Blow—Last car of sugar cane brought in from the fields to end the record Ever- 
glades harvest, which totaled 1,020,000 gross tons. The car was the 49,190th and 
ended the 193-day season. 
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and weekly grinds also were estab- 
lished with 177,111 tons for March, 
passing the previous highest record 
of 174-270 tons for March, 1942; and 
the weekly record of 45,055 tons for 
the week of March 11, topping the 
record of 48,893 tons for week of 
April 2, 1942. 

The record of 4,451 bags of sugar 
produced in one day, established 
February 28, 1942, was surpassed 
three times during the past harvest. 
The final daily record was set April 
3, With 4,638 bags of sugar. 

Cane for the sugar house was sup- 
plied by the United States Sugar 
Corporation’s twelve plantations 
and independent farmers. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 acres of cane were cut, 
supplying both raw sugar and up- 
wards of 5,000,000 gallons of black- 
strap molasses. 

During the summer months, work- 
ers will be busy overhauling ma- 
chinery and preparing for the har- 
vest next fall, which will include the 
new sugar crop and also the crop of 
sweet potatoes for starch production 
by the new $8,000,000 starch house 
completed recently. 

The bumper harvest, which 
amounted to 1,020,000 gross tons of 
cane, ended May 4 when the last 
freight car — the 49,100th — was 
dumped at the sugar house of the 
United States Sugar Corporation at 
Clewiston, Fla. More than 3,000 
persons later participated in a har- 
vest festival, the first since the war 
years, in celebration of the largest 
sugar crop in the history of the Ever- 
glades. 
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The Lead 


by 
Felix E. Wormser 


Secretary 
Lead Industries Association 


HY do we have a lead shortage? 
The answer is simple. There 
would be no lead shortage today 

if a free market in lead were opera- 
tive as in prewar days. The price 
would rise sufficiently to encourage 
greater world production or a 
search for new ore deposits and 
simultaneously discourage its use 
in numerous applications where 
substitutes would be cheaper. The 
shortage today is purely artificial in 
that it is the result of certain Govy- 
ernment controls which T shall de- 
scribe to you. 

In the first place, the Government 
still exercises a tremendous influ- 
ence on the domestic lead mining 
and smelting industry in the all- 
important matter of subsidies, la- 
bor, and prices. Secondly, it controls 
the importation of lead from coun- 
tries producing the metal in other 
parts of the world, either directly by 
Government order or indirectly by 
establishing a domestic ceiling price 
below the foreign level, thereby mak- 
ing private imports prohibitively 
costly. The second of these Govern- 
ment controls is now the most im- 


Shortage 


portant of them all from the stand- 
point of quick relief, a fact that is 
not sufficiently appreciated by lead 
consumers today. 

Currently we require in the 
United States about 1,000,000 tons 
of lead annually to satisfy the strong 
domestic demand for the product— 
an easy figure to remember. The 
storage battery industry is the lar- 
gest user of lead and accounts for 
some 300,000 tons yearly, or roughly 
one-third of the total. 

There are three sources to which 
we may turn in satisfying this large 
peacetime use of lead: 

(1) domestic mine production 

(2) domestic scrap, or secondary 

production, and 

(3) imports of pig lead and lead 

in concentrates 
Domestic mine production 
hard hit by the war. Energies were 
concentrated on production. De- 
velopment work was secondary. 
Now it is necessary to make up for 
the lack of exploration during the 
war, Labor shortages became serious 
in the later stage of the war and are 
slowly being eased but continue 
bothersome in various western min- 
ing regions. Strikes now going on in 
mines, smelters and refineries will 
probably result in even less lead 
being turned out in 1946 than in 
1945. In fact, I think we shall be 
fortunate to count on 350,000 tons 


Was 


CONSUMPTION OF LEAD 
(In Short Tons) 


Storage Batteries ...................... 
Cable Covering .......--......cceseeees 
NUMIPIVIAMEER seen isi's a loravnave de aibeecieieate cee 
NULL a 
ST MMRCUNI ON Gloss ass to elas aan .a arereeore-e 
SLs | Cn er 
CD Ai et! O80 A Oe ng 
Bearing Metal ......................65- 
Foil 


Brass and Bronze ...................0+55 
CEST choc 1) OR ae eee ae ee 
PHATE VREUHN, 0 i5-066 055-6 ss-0-650 se cceeewoeeecs 
Weights & Ballast .................0.... 
MECHEL TORUING. ..0.0. 65 ccc ccc esac 
Seals, Nails, Washers ................... 
Other and Unclassified ................. 





from domestic mines in 1946. This 
1940* 1945** 
BI GT re be 220,200 310,600 
Rricne et harshse ote eis 107,400 109,000 
Ahan ada a Tees 124,900(a) 135,000 
Rh sian Siete eet 56,000 56,000 
TTR ee 49,300 77,000 
See ere ene tee 65,000 (b) 75,000 
Rea eS brags 24,000 47,000 
gets a hae tae 14,000 40,000 
RA ND ret 23,500 19,000 
ER a A rae (e) 17,000 
Merce te eee arate (e) 38,000 
Te I a ea arate 16,860 27,000 
ares Riaare beet aees (¢) 6,000 
Te Rea rae (e) 12,000 
PP ee Oe (ce) 3,500 
Re eet MUA (e) 3,500 
een Gace Pky ae 80,900 83,000 
See eerie 482,000 1,058,000 


*4.B.M.S. **Estimated. (a) Exclusive of oxides for storage batteries. (b) Includes lead 


used in chemical construction. 
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(c) Included in “Other and Unclassified.” 


is far from the 1,000,000 tons per 
vear required to meet all demands. 
Obviously, then, both scrap lead 
production and imports are needed 
to meet the inability of domestic 
mine production to furnish all the 
lead required. 


Mine Subsidy System 


Practically all the mine produe- 
tion in the United States is sub- 
sidized by the Government and it 
subsidizes the miner in a_ most 
peculiar manner. It is altogether 
different from the system used in 
subsidizing agriculture. In fact, the 
lead subsidy is carefully patterned 
to the individual profit position of 
each producer. This is an important 
element in the current lead situation 
for I feel it definitely acts in peace- 
time as a deterrent to the production 
of more lead from many western 
lead mines. 

Take, for example, the position of 
those lead mines that are only per- 
mitted to receive 6.50¢ per Ib., the 
ceiling price for lead today, and two 
or three are still in that category, 
unless there has been some change in 
the last month. These mines are 
being asked by the U. S. Government 
to accept 6.506 for their output ata 
time when the world market is over 
8.00¢, and when the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment itself is paying 7.75¢ to Mexi- 
cans, Canadians and Peruvians with 
no questions asked. T think if you 
were to put yourself in the shoes of 
these domestic producers, in peace- 
time, you would agree with their 
feeling of being rather unfairly 
treated, 

As a matter of fact, all mining 
companies receiving on the average 
less than the world market today 
for their product (or 8 to 9¢ per Ib.) 
even with the payment of subsidies, 
might well question whether they 
are being properly treated by their 
Government. These miners can only 
mine their output once. They go 
through periods of prosperity and 
adversity. They must be placed in 
a position to get the fullest return 
from their output in times of pros- 
perity as nobody subsidizes them in 
periods of adversity. 

I am outlining a few of the diffi- 


(Continued on nert page) 
_ *Presented at Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Battery Manufacturers, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, May 23, 1946, 
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culties of the mining companies as 
they are the principal impediments 
to procuring an increased domestic 
lead supply. Those of you who are 
interested in studving the subject 
further, might well procure a copy 
of the Senate Sub-Committee Print 
No. 8 of the Special Committee to 
Study and Survey) Problems of 
American Small Business. — the 
Premium Price Plan for Copper, 
Lead and Zine, which made public 
last fall the mechanism for estab- 
lishing the subsidies given mining 
companies. IT think you will be im- 
pressed with the complexity of the 
plan. Essentially it establishes a 
production quota for each mine be- 
yond which the producer receives an 
A premium of 2.75¢ per Ib. In some 
cases a further premium of 2.75¢ is 
paid ona B quota. 

At any rate, the system leads into 
the most absurd situations. For ex- 
ample, a mine producing an ore con- 
taining a certain amount of lead and 
zine and a comparatively small 
amount of silver may receive, say, 
a subsidy of le a lb. on the average 
for its lead production. If this ore 
should suddenly disclose an enriched 
silver content, the subsidies on lead 


would be promptly reduced, the 
benefit) accruing entirely to the 


Government, as the Government has 
the power to change a subsidy on 30 
days notice. Moreover, it is easy to 
demonstrate that it actually pays 
mines, under certain conditions, to 
mine absolutely barren material to 
dilute their ores. They can make 
more money doing so. Then again, 
two companies working the same 
vein system and mining identical 
ores, may receive altogether differ- 
ent subsidies depending on the data 
submitted by their respective own- 
erships. 

As I stated to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee recently, it 
narrows down to a question of 
whether it is equitable to value the 
lead, say from Idaho, more than the 
lead from Utah, and the lead from 
Utah more than the lead from Mis- 
souri, or vice versa. It is a situation 
which must be changed at an early 
date. The miners are not in too 
strong a position individually to 
make a protest. They nearly all re- 
ceive subsidies and have to be care- 
ful not to bite the hand that is feed- 
ing them, 

Furthermore, the present subsidy 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEAD PRODUCTION* 
In The United States 
(In Short Tons) 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


*Bureau of Mines. ** Preliminary. 


plan has arbitrary methods of cut- 
ting down or ignoring proper de- 
preciation and depletion charges, an 
important detail which, if time per- 
mitted, IT would like to describe to 
you, But IT believe the very fact that 
the subsidy given a producer by the 
Government may be changed on 350 
days notice is sufficient to indicate 
that something should be done to 
alter the present “premium price” 
plan to encourage more lead mining 
in the west. 

I think I have given you enough of 
the difficulties of the domestic min- 
ing companies to indicate my belief 
that we cannot look for much in- 
crease in domestic mine production 
until either the present subsidy sys- 
tem is changed, or a free market re- 
stored. 


Scrap Lead Importance 


Turning now to production of lead 
from scrap, as vou know the storage 
battery industry is the most im- 
portant single source of secondary 
lead production. In fact, we esti- 
mate that about 80% of the lead you 
use from vear to vear in making 
batteries is ultimately returned to 
the smelters where it is again con- 
verted to pig lead, which, in turn, 
furnishes the grid metal and the 
oxides you need to assemble your 
batteries. In times of shortage this 
conservation of lead by the battery 
industry is all to the good, but in 


Domestic Domestic 

Mine Secondary 

Production Production 
eee 457,400 260,300 
Se: 461,400 397,400 
neon ane 496,200 323,000 
areas 453,300 342,100 
SA nese 416,900 331,400 

See 387,900 338,000 ** 


times of adversity the miner prob- 
ably prefers to have his lead fully 
consumed as it is by some other in- 
dustries, notably paint and gasoline, 
The reclamation of old lead from all 
sources is proceeding at good volume 
and we anticipate that some 350,000 
tons may be made available this 
vear, roughly equivalent to the 
amount of lead that you use norm, 
ally in battery manufacture. 
Undoubtedly some hoarding of 
scrap is taking place in anticipation 
of a higher lead price. Hence, there 
is some prospect of ultimately pro- 
curing more lead from secondary 
But the limit is probably 
close to 550,000 tons per year. \ 
better opportunity to increase the 
lead supply is to establish conditions 
in the United States which will draw 
more lead from domestic mines and 
stimulate production from Mexico, 
South America, Canada, Australia 
This means a free 


sources, 


and elsewhere. 
lead market. 


The Question of Imports 


Let us next turn to the prospect of 
importing lead from foreign coun 
tries to help supply the demand. 
Kven if the storage battery com 
panies were free to do so, which they 
are not, they can not be expected to 
buy lead from Mexico, Canada or 
other countries, paying the world 


(Continued on page 76) 


IMPORTS OF LEAD INTO THE UNITED STATES* 
(In Short Tons) 


Year 

1940 .. 
1941 
1942... 
1943 
1944... 
1945 
Jan. 1946 .. 
Feb. 1946 
Mar. 1946 .. 


*Bureau of Mines. 


Ores and Total 

Pig Lead Concentrates Lead 
... 151,500 130,900 282,400 
- 274,200 106,806 381,000 
... 366,500 123,200 489,700 
- 244,000 74,600 318,600 
... 222,800 95,300 318,100 
- 226,800 70,000 296,800 
... 12,100 6,500 18,600 
8,000 3,700 11,706 
... 6,500 400 6,900 
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Beaumont [ron Works 
Taken Over By 


American Locomotive 


JITUATED within sight of the 

famous Spindletop Oil Field, 

\ cradle of the American oil indus- 
try, the Beaumont Iron Works Com- 
pany at Beaumont, Texas, has been 
acquired by the American Locomo- 
tive Company for the purpose of 
servicing, through the Aleo Products 
Division, the large number of re- 





A. I. Brainard 
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fineries and chemical plants ino the 
Gulf coast area. 

The new combination of resources 
gives the Beaumont company the ad 
vantages the engineering and 
manufacturing skills of the Ameri 
can Locomotive Company and gives 
the parent concern the advantage of 
a plant in the Southwest for doing 
service and repair work of oil and 


of 


chemical companies in the Gulf coast 
area, 

The purchase was arranged by 
Hugh M. Corrough, manager of the 
Alco Products Division, who visu 
alized the possibilities for his com- 
pany in the Southwest. 

The large number of coolers, con- 
densers, and heat exchangers found 
lie 
of 


in the scores of refineries that 
within a hundred mile radius 
Beaumont will be the tield in which 
the Beaumont Tron Works Company 
will direct its attention under this 
program, 

To list the refinery plants located 
in the compact little area from Lake 
Charles, La., on the east through 
Beaumont and Port Arthur and on 


to Houston, Baytown, and Texas 


Left—Carload of atmospheric coolers 
built at Beaumont Iron Works for in- 
stallation in a Gulf Coast refinery. 


City would be to compile a virtual 
“Who's Who” of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

All of the major companies are 
represented in this area and scores 
of Independents, many of them in- 
in from the 
“majors.” are rapidly becoming a big 


distinguishable size 
factor in development of the area. 
Not only are the world’s largest re: 
fineries located within this highly in- 
dustrialized area, but under the de- 
centralization of industry which is 
bringing a great many of the larger 
industries the South, there is 
found within the metropolitan area 
of Beaumont, one of the largest svn- 


to 


thetic rubber plants in the country 
at Port Neches and is under 
construction at this time, fk. 1. Du 
Pont organization’s huge plant for 


there 


the manufacture of nvlon salts at 
Orange. Both of these plants, by 
their nature, also require the same 
type of heat exchangers, condensers, 
and other equipment as that used in 
refining. In the same 
category, of are the 
plants of Mathieson Alkali Works at 
Lake Charles and the rubber plants 
of the Houston area, 


petroleum 


COUTSe, Iwo 


Entry of the American Locomotive 
Company into the Beaumont area 
brings them to the edge of the Sa- 
bine-Neches waterway, through 
which, during the war, passed one 
fourth of the gasoline and fuel oil 
Which powered our nation’s mighty 
Army, Navy, and air arm, and upon 
the banks which located a 
dozen petroleum refining plants, 
ranging from some of the largest to 
moderate size of pumping and ship- 


of are 


ping stations. 
Although = the 
With activity day and night, business 
leaders of the Sabine district area 
point out that room for many more 
industries remains in the thirty-mile 
stretch from the municipal docks 
and shipyards at Beaumont to the 


Waterway hums 


open Gulf of Mexico, 

A factor in production of petro- 
leum for a quarter of a century 
through the manufacture of oil field 
equipment of every type, Beaumont 
Iron Works Company entered the 
refining field through the manufac- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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BELL SYSTEM 


MOBILE RADIOTELEPHONE 


SERVICE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











St. Louis is Scene of Commercial 
Radio Service to Mobile ’Phones 


Below—Driver lifts the mobile telephone after receiving signal. 





Above—How calls are handled by mo- 
bile radiotelephone. Telephone cus- 
tomer (1) dials “long distance,” and 
gives the number of the vehicle wanted. 
The operator gives out signal from 
radio control terminal (2) which causes 
lamp to light and bell to ring in the car. 


with the system of the South 

western Bell Telephone Com 
pany as the result of tests made last 
month in St. Louis under the first 
license granted for such service by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which now has applications 
for authority to start similar com- 
mercial operations in about thirty 
other cities, 

Rates for a three-minute general 
service message within the area 
served by the St. Louis radiotele- 
phone station range from 30 to 40 
cents depending on the location of 
the land telephone, The charge for 
a one minute two-way dispatch call 
is 15 cents. The rates for most calls 
will not vary with the location of the 
vehicle. If the calling or called land 


i) IVING vehicles are being linked 
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telephone is outside the St. Louis 
mobile service area, toll rates apply. 

Radio equipment on the vehicle 
may be provided either by the cus- 
tomer or the telephone company. If 
furnished by the company, the 
monthly service charge is $15 and an 
installation charge of $25 applies. 
Five mobile units are now in opera- 
tion in St. Louis and applications for 


the service exceed the 138 units 
authorized. 
Calls to and from vehicles are 


being handled by mobile service op- 
erators. The conversations travel 
part way by telephone wire and part 
way by radio. For example, a man 
at his desk in St. Louis who wants 
to talk to the occupant of a certain 
car or truck lifts his telephone re- 
ceiver and dials or asks for long dis- 
tance. He then asks for the mobile 
service operator, to whom he gives 
the telephone number of the vehicle. 
Numbers such as WJ 2-3873, which 
will not conflict with any existing 
central office code, are being used. 

The operator sends over the chan- 
nel a signal which selects the par- 
ticular mobile station desired and 
causes a bell to ring and a light to 
go on in the car or truck. When the 
driver sees or hears his signal he 
answers his telephone. His voice 
travels by radio to the nearest re- 
ceiving station and thence by tele- 
phone wire back to the caller. 

The person in the vehicle is able 
to make a call merely by lifting his 


telephone and pressing a “talk” but- 
ton to signal the operator. 

Equipment installed in the cars 
and trucks consists of a radio re- 
ceiver and transmitter, antenna, 
selective signaling device, and tele 
phone instrument. The instrument 
is similar to a regular hand _ tele- 
phone, and is mounted on or under 
the dashboard, within easy reach of 
the occupant, The transmitting and 
receiving units, having power of 
about 20 watts, are located in the 
trunk of a car or in any suitable 
place on a truck. Each of the two 
units will be contained in a steel 
case approximately 10 inches wide, 
18 inches long and 8 inches deep, and 
each will weigh about 40 pounds. 
The single antenna for both sending 
and receiving is approximately 18 
inches in length, mounted on top of 
the vehicle. 

The radiotelephone central office 
equipment employed in St. Louis in 
cludes a transmitting station and 
five receiving stations. The antenna 
of the 250-watt transmitter is 
located on a 50-foot mast atop the 
Southwestern Bell headquarters 
building at 1010 Pine Street. The 
receiving stations are located in 
various sections of the city so that 
vehicles with their relatively low 
powered radio sets will be within 
range at all times. The receiver 
nearest a calling mobile unit picks 
up the voice signals and sends them 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Above — The mobile radiotelephone 
transmitter in the headquarters building 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


Below—The transmitter mast of radio- 
telephone station W9OXAY, St. Louis, 


Left — Occupant of radiotelephone 
equipped automobile can place and re- 
ceive calls from any regular telephone. 
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Sparrows Point Plant 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. will 
spend approximately $640,000 
more this year at its Sparrows 
Point, Md., plant on new building 
and facilities for the manufacture 
of steel nail kegs critically needed 
in the housing program and steel 
shipping pails, according to R. 8. 
Rheem, president. 

The expenditure will be in addi- 
tion to approximately $217,000 al- 
ready spent since V-J Day at Spar- 
rows Point to reconvert the plant 
for the manufacture of water heat- 
ers, range boilers, steel shipping 
containers, expansion and pneuma- 
tic tanks and other products and to 
re-equip the plant to make stamp- 
ings for other company plants in 
this country. 

Construction of a new building 
to cost in excess of $315,000 and to 
cover 55,000 extra square feet of 
ground has been approved — by 
C.P.A. and is being started. When 
completed in early fall, total man- 
ufacturing area at the plant will 
be in excess of 225,000 square 
feet with ample acreage left over 
for future expansion. 

Production on the steel nail keg 
is scheduled for January, 1947, and 
will provide employment for ap 
proximately 100 more people at 
Sparrows Point. In effect the manu- 
facture of steel nail kegs will bring 
anew industry to Baltimore, Mr. 
Rheem said. A minimum of 2,000,- 
000 yearly will be made. 





North Texas Steel Erecting 
New Fort Worth Plant 


North Texas Steel Co., recently 
organized Fort Worth concern, is 
erecting a new plant at 412 West 
Bolt Street in that East Texas city. 
To take over the steel fabricating 
plant established in 1916, the com- 
pany has $75,000 capital and a sur- 
plus of $28,000. 

Officers are William R Howard, 
who recently formed the Howard 
Steel Co., president; T. U. Umben- 
hour, former financial officer of 
Texas Steel Co., vice president and 
treasurer; A. W. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent, and Donald Wilson, secre- 
tary. The latter two are sons of 
William L. Wilson, Sr., founder of 


. 


the original plant. 
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Above—Aluminum furniture with satin finish described in recent exhibition. 


Below—Mirror finish produced by mechanical polishing and buffing. 





Aluminum Dyeing Process Revealed 


LUMINUM can be dyed any color 
of the rainbow from the bright- 
est to the pastel shades. This was 

revealed last month by the Alumi- 
num Company of America, which in- 
troduced an education film on the 
post-war possibilities of the silvery 
metal and at the same time exhibited 


colored aluminum articles ranging 
from jewelry to automobile acces- 
sories, 

Color is imparted to the metal, 
according to Ralph FE. Pettit, de- 
velopment engineer of the Alumi- 
num Company, by first treating it 

(Continued on page SO) 
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Wheland Foundry at 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chattanooga Equipment Firm 
Makes $1,000,000 Expansion 


HELAND Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will spend over 
$1,000,000 for expanding 
foundry operations to five times the 
present output, according to Gordon 
IP. Street, the company’s president. 

The new foundry will have a capa- 
city of 350 tons of finished castings 
in a 16-hour day of operations, Mr. 
Street said. This output is said to be 
larger than in any grey iron casting 
foundry in the entire South, includ- 
ing the Birmingham district. 

With the new foundry in opera- 
tion, employment by the Wheland 
Company will be increased by about 
200, bringing the total employment 
to approximately 900, which com- 
pares favorably with a peak employ- 
ment during the war of 1,200. 

No new buildings will be required. 
During the war new buildings were 
erected at the plant at Broad and 
Arch streets for the manufacture of 
guns and later windlasses and other 
products. This space will be used 
for the new foundry. 

Orders have been placed for ma- 
chinery of the very latest type to pro- 
vide a fully mechanized foundry for 
mass production of grey iron cast- 
ings to be used by the automotive in- 
dustry and other large consumers of 
castings. 

Material-handling and conveyor 
equipment will be manufactured 
and installed by C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new foundry will be designed 
and equipped for the continuous, as- 
sembly-line method of production of 
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castings. Machines will handle the 
product from the pouring of molten 
iron from the furnace to the castings 
for shipment, 

Wheland will produce castings in 
large quantities, ranging in size 
from a few pounds to the largest. 
The castings will not be finished or 
machined in Chattanooga. This will 
be done by the manufacturer who 
contracts with Wheland. 

“The Wheland Company has been 
producing castings many years, and 
what we are doing now is to greatly 
expand our operations to help fill a 
tremendous demand,” Mr. Street an- 
nounced, “Today there are com- 
paratively few sources from which 
manufacturers can obtain castings 
in large quantity, and the produe- 
tion is far short of the needs. 

“In the past we have made cast- 
ings for International Harvester, M. 
W. Kellogg Company, Delco, Gen- 
eral Motors and many other large 
users of castings. Among orders 
now on our books is one from Gen- 


eral Motors for a large number of - 


castings to be supplied to various 
Chevrolet plants, 

“T want to correct any impression 
that we are expanding our facilities 
because of the General Motors busi- 
ness alone. We will produce castings 
for other automobile companies and 
various other types of industries, in- 
cluding those manufacturing farm 
equipment, refrigerators, stoves and 
valves and fittings, to mention only 
a few of them. 

(Continued on page 81) 


Macon Plant Announced by 
Armstrong Cork 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. has awarded contract to Beers 
Construction Co., Atlanta, for erec- 
tion of a S4,00,000 plant at Macon, 
Ga., with completion scheduled for 
summer of 19-47. 

Actual construction is soon to 
start on a site south of Macon at 
Guy Paine Road on the Central of 
Georgia Railway. The project has 
been cleared by the Atlanta re- 
gional board and the Washington 
headquarters of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

To employ 300 workers, the Ma- 
con plant will increase Armstrong 
Cork output of structural insula- 
tion board and kindred products. 
The company already has a plant 
manufacturing these products at 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Macon was selected for the plant, 
according to Armstrong. officials, 
after surveys showed that all the 
requisites for a successful opera- 
tion are to be found in the area, 
including an adequate supply of 
suitable pulpwood. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Pushes South Carolina Project 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. is expanding at Charleston, 8S. 
C., and has plans for additional 
projects. A new 8.500-kilowatt tur- 
bine is now ready to go into opera- 
tion, with a new Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler equipped with a Detroit 
stoker already installed. Either 
bark or coal can be burned. The new 
power facilities are being installed 
to furnish the necessary power for 
the 246-inch Beloit paper machine 
which is expected to start operating 
late in 146, 












































J. W. Carpenter 


HE veteran who wants to go into 

business for himself, the engineer 

seeking market data for a client, 
the chamber of commerce manager 
working for a new industry in his 
town, a war-born manufacturer 
making a try at a new peacetime 
product—these are a few who beat 
a well-worn track to the office of the 
Gulf Southwest Industrial and 
Agricultural Conference. 

All comers find a sympathetic 
listener in tall, lean, affable James 
Hf. Blundell, executive director of 
the Conference. In little more than 
a year with the organization, Jim 
Blundell has become trouble-shooter 
extraordinary for business and agri- 
culture of the Gulf Southwest 
states. If it’s financing that’s needed 
—and if the enterprise is to process 
one of the region’s numerous raw 
materials — Blundell knocks on 
doors of Conference-member bank- 
ers until he finds a backer. The en- 
gineer gets his market data and the 
manufacturer gets the latest tech- 
nical and production information 
on his proposed peacetime product 
from one or more of the fifty experts 
serving on the Conference’s ad- 
visory council. 

More and more businessmen and 
agriculturists in the five Southwest- 
ern states are finding the Confer- 
ence and Jim Blundell adept at 





Industrial and Agricultural Conference 
Fosters Gulf Southwest Development 


straightening out snarls in govern- 
mental red tape, in locating hard- 
to-find scarce materials. 

The states in the Gulf Southwest 
region—the last region to become 
organized for co-operative efforts 
toward economic development—got 
together in 1944. 

It all started when governors and 
congressional representatives of five 
states combined their efforts to get 
WPB approval of a steel plant in 


the Southwest — the Lone Star 
Steel Company at Daingerfield, 


Texas. 

For 75 years there had _ been 
isolated efforts by hardy souls to get 
a steel and iron industry going in 
the Southwest. Laid end to end, there 
had been weeks of convention 
speeches on the subject of latent nat- 
ural resources and miles of edi- 
torial and printed articles on the 
stupidity of the prevailing practice 
in the Gulf Southwest — that of 
shipping cotton and other raw ma- 
terials outside and importing fin- 
ished products. “Why not make 
consumer products here at home?” 
the speakers and writers always 
asked. It was a sure-fire tag line al- 
ways good for a burst of spon- 
taneous applause, but that was usu- 
ally as far as it went. The few brave 
pioneers who appeared from time 
to time to start a manufacturing en- 
terprise, such as a steel plant, too 
often stubbed their toes on “lack 
of coal, the nearest supply being Ala- 
bama,” inertia, lack of capital, and 
the usual score of reasons. Nor did 
those interested in Lone Star avoid 
any of these obstacles; they over- 
came them. 

Coal was found in Oklahoma; 
local capital was found; and the 
petition from five states got govern- 
ment approval for a plant in the 
iron ore field in East Texas. This 
gave birth to the idea that if com- 
bined efforts could accomplish this 
in one instance, why not apply the 
technique to old and new problems 
of the region after V-J Day? 

On February 26, 1944, more than 
200 businessmen and civic leaders 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
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J. H. Blundell 


ana, Texas and New Mexico met at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas to con- 
sider two fundamental questions: 

Do the Gulf Southwest states 
have certain economic problems in 
common? Is there need for some 
permanent agency which will pro- 
vide machinery for utilizing co-op- 
erative efforts for solving those 
problems ? 

The Conference voiced an en- 
thusiastic “yes” to both questions, 
and voted to establish the Gulf 
Southwest Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Conference as a permanent 
agency. 

John W. Carpenter, president of 
the Texas Power & Light: Company, 
and Jong-time leader in industrial 
and agricultural development in the 
Southwest, was named president. A 
representative from each state was 
appointed to a policy-making execu- 
tive committee, and one vice-presi- 
dent was named from each state. 
Seven leaders from each state make 
up the board of directors. Governors 
of each of the states serve as a board 
of governors. 

The Conference’s broad objectives 
are: To increase the Gulf South- 
west’s cash income, employment, 
and markets for the products of fac- 
tory and farm; to foster unity of 


action and inter-state co-operation 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


National Dairy Products Corp., L. A. Van 
Bomel, Pres., plans expending $50, a 
portion of which will be used for plant and 
equipment modernization and expansion 
within the next two years within the South. 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM — Warehouse — Ragland 
Brothers let contract at $200,000 for ware- 
house. 

SYLACAGUA—Gas System—J. W. Goodwin 
Engineering Co., have completed plans for 
natural gas distribution system, cost approxi- 
mately $450,000. 


ARKANSAS 

FORT SMITH—Plant—Twenty-acre tract 
being graded for proposed $1,000,000 plant for 
American Can Co. 

MAGNOLIA—Mill—The Magnolia Cotton 
Mills Co., will purchase new machinery and 
equipment. 

ROGERS—Factory—Contract let for build- 
ing for Munsingwear Inc., for manufacturing 
no-seam nylon hosiery. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON — Freight Cars — Southern 
Railway System, placed orders for 2,000 new 
freight cars, estimated cost $8,000,000. 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY—Plant—C. W. Larsen, let 
contract at $14,640 for steel fabrication plant. 

FOREST CITY—Addition—Fosgate Grow- 
ers Corp. plans addition to packing plant 
to cost $125,000. 

JACKSON VILLE—Plant—Niagara Sprayer 
& Chemical Division of the Food Machinery 
Corp. plan manufacturing plant; cost approx- 
imately $135,000. 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH — Electric Dis- 
tribution System—City has application with 
FWA for advance fund for underground elec- 
trical distribution system; cost $100,072. 

LAKE WORTH—Power Plant — City re- 
ceived bids for construction of power plant, 
yard structures, and yard piping. 

MIAMI— Warehouse — Raybro Electric Co. 
plans building. 

MIAMI—Expansion — Florida Power and 
Light Co. — $5,000,000 e xpansion. 

PENSACOLA Telephone Building Addi- 
tion—Contract let at $135,000 for addition to 
telephone exchange building. 

PLANT CITY—Plant — Sugar-Mill Food 
Products Co. plans construction of plant for 
canning peaches and quick-freezing unit. 

PRINCETON—Additions and Alterations— 
Bryant & Lounsbury let contract at $10,000 
for additions and alterations to packing house. 

SALERNO — Plant—Estimators bid for 
processing and storage plant for Shark In- 
dustries, Division of the Borden Co. 

SOUTH MIAMI—Plant—Trimble & Tyler 
plans hydroponic plant. 


GEORGIA 
Improvements — U. S. Engineers, Atlanta, 
recommended new plan for development of 
the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee Rivers 
costing $10,000,000 more than the $67,000,000 
approved by Congress. 
TLANTA—Building—Victory Motors, Inc., 
received low bid of $251,388 for construction 
of new building. 
ATLANTA—Remodeling—Low bid received 
of $41,227 for remodeling plant building. 
CEDARTOWN—Factory — Frew, Ince., let 
contract at $50-75,000 for furniture factory. 
MACON—Plant—Armstrong Cork Co, let 
contract for estimated $4,000,000 pulp plant 
south of Macon. 
MACON—Building—Bateman Frozen Foods 
Co. let contract for erection of steel building. 
MARIANNA—Auto Sales Room—Earl Me- 
Rae Motor Co. let contract for sales building. 
MOULTRIE—Addition — C. O. Smith will 
build addition to plant to cost $250,000. 
ROME—Sales & Service Building—Contract 
awarded by Graham Thomas for construction 
of a sales and service building. 
SAVANNAH— Plant—General Chemical Co. 
let contract for $50,000 chemical plant. 
SAVANNAH—Building—International Har- 
vester Co. let contract for erection of retail 
store building; cost approximately $100,000. 
WAYCROSS—Reinforced Concrete — Con- 
tract let at approximately $50,000 for rein- 
forced concrete transfer platforms, for At- 
lantie Coast Line Railroad Co. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE — Building — International 
Harvester Co. plans enlargement and con- 
version of Louisville Curtiss-Wright plant 
for production of tractors. 
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LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE — Plant — Plans being 
drawn for two new buildings at Ethyl Cor- 
porations’ plant, estimated cost $1,000,000, 

BATON ROUGE—Bonds — Louisiana State 
University has tentative plans for issuance 
of $3,500,000 bonds to supplement $4,000,000 
surplus for building program. 

LAFAYETTE—Building — Hub City Mo- 
tors received low bid of $85,500 for auto sales 
and service building. 

MONROE—Plant — Leo Terzia Wood Pre- 
serving Co. will establish wood treatment 
plant; will specialize in round creosoted prod- 
ucts, and foundation material for construc- 
tion purposes. 

NEW IBERIA — Building — Contract 
awarded for construction of a new steel 
building to house vacuum evaporator for 
sugar mill. 

NEW ORLEANS — Building — American 
Brewing Co. plans constructing new cellar 
building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Channel — United States 
Army Engineers approved construction of 
$900,000 channel running for 10 miles south- 
west from Empire. 

NEW ORLEANS—Plant — B. F. Goodrich 
Co, received bids for new building. 

NEW ORLEANS — Generating Station — 
Contract let for initial unit of the $9,000,000 
post-war program of the New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc, 

NEW ORLEANS—Plant—Low bid received 
for new bakery store building for Ed. J. 
Fuhr. 

NEW ORLEANS—Building—Low bid re 
ceived for building for C. Bel Awning Co. 

NEW ORLEANS Building- Crane Co. let 
contract at $18,000 for new branch building. 
! NEW ORLEANS—Air-conditioning—Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. let contract at $26,000 
for air-conditioning sugar refinery building. 

PONCHATOULA—Equipment and Insula- 
tion—Low bid received of $45,871 for refrig- 
erating equipment, and $38,712 for insulation 
of cold storage plant. 

SHREVEPORT—Telephone Building—Con- 
tract let for new addition to dial office No. 7 
of the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; cost $66,000. 

STERLINGTON—Railroad Bridge -—— Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co. seeking permission 
to partially reconstruct a railroad bridge 
over Ouachita River, 

WESTW EGO— Air-conditioning—Plans be- 
ing prepared for heating whole building and 
cooling offices only of proposed new plant 
for Stauffer Chemical Co.; cost $10,000. 


MARYLAND 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY — Airport — 
Whitman, Requardt-Greiner Co. & Associates 
submitted preliminary plan to Baltimore Avi- 
ation Commission for proposed $12,000,000 
airport. 

BALTIMORE—Plant — Brooklyn Chemical 
Works, Inc., has plans in progress for chem- 
ical plant; cost $1,000,000. 

BALTIMORE— Building—S. & K. Realty 
Co. let contract for storage building. 

BALTIMORE—Generating Station—Consol- 
idated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co, re- 
ported will construct $6,500,000 addition to 
generating station. 

BALTIMORE—Building—C. M. Athey Paint 
Co. received bids for building. 

BALTIMORE—Plant—aA, S. Abell Co. has 
option on land for erection of a new, modern 
Sunpaper publishing plant. 

BALTIMORE— Shop—Crown Cork & Seal 
Co contract for machine shop; cost 





Did 

BALTIMORE — Alterations & Addition — 
Contract let for alterations and addition to 
carbarn for Baltimore Transit Co. 

BALTIMORE—Building — General Motors 
Corp. let contract for operations building; 
cost $19,000. 

BALTIMORE—Addition—Marie Allori has 
completed plans for addition to building; 
cost $12,000. 

BALTIMORE—-Building — Ring Furniture 
Co. — alterations to building; private 
plans 

BALTIMORE—E xpansion—United Sanitary 
Chemicals Co., Ine., has acquired adjoining 
building for enlargement of its production 
and distribution facilities. 

BALTIMORE—Building — King Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. plans rebuilding plant. 

BALTIMORE — Addition — Congoleum- 
Nairn, Ine., has plans in progress for addi- 
tion to building. 

BALTIMORE—Building—Cooperative Seed 
& Farm Supply Service let contract for build- 


ing; cost $125,000. 

BALTIMORE — Seaplane Base Stuart- 
Brumley Corp. seeking permission for estab- 
lishment of a privately operated seaplane 
base and flight school. 

BALTIMORE—Building — Mira-Glo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has plans nearing completion for 
storage building. 

BALTIMORE—Addition—Consolidated Beef 
& Provision Co. let contract for addition: 
plans also call for enlargement of boiler plant. 

BALTIMORE—Warehouse Contract let 
for warehouse for B. Green & Co., estimated 
cost $250,000. 

BALTIMORE Depot — Bids opened for 
parts depot for International Harvester Co. 

BALTIMORE— Building New Baltimore 
Baking Co. let contract at $27,000 for building. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Building — Elmer 
Johnson has plans in progress for shop 
building. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Building—Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., Sparrows Point, let con- 
tract for manufacturing building: cost 
$200,000. 

MONKTON—Plant - (, Kinloch Nelson 
plans erection of plant for manufacture of 
concrete fence posts. 


MISSISSIPPI 

BRANDON — Auto Building—-Brandon Auto 
Co, let contract at $25,000 for alterations and 
remodeling of present building, 

CORENTH—Garage Building—R. C. John- 
son let contract at $25,000 for construction of 
an auto sales and service building. 

DREW —Factory Building—J. A. Maxwell, 
Mayor, received bids for construction of a 
garment factory building; estimated cost, 
$100,000. 

FAYETTE—Auto Building—Carroll J. Me- 
Laurin let contract for commercial building. 

GREENVILLE Aerial Line Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co., Houston, Tex., plans 
to erect an aerial suspension type pipe line 
crossing over Mississippi River near Green 
Ville, 52.18 miles above He of Passes, 

GREN ADA—Factory Bids received for 
new building to house a glass fabricating 
plant or industry. 

GULFPORT— Plant sids received for con 
struction of new ice cream plant building 
for Borden Co, 

JACKSON Addition — Seale-Lily Ice 
Cream, Griffith St., let contract at $28,000 
for addition to plant. 

JACKSON—Plant—Swift & Co. plans mod 
ern meat-packing plant; negotiations for the 
2l-acre site completed. 

JACKSON—Plant—Armstrong Cork Co. let 
contract for new asphalt tile manufacturing 
plant; will involve an expenditure of between 
$550,000 and $600,000. 

JACKSON— Office Building—Sanders, Ine., 
received low bid of $250,000 for construction 
of new office and wholesale building. 

MACON—Hosiery Plant The Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. will establish $500,000 plant in 
Macon. 

NATCHEZ—Plant—Robert M. Kaiser has 
let contract at $23,000 for remodeling building 
into a modern creamery plant. 

NETTLETON—Plant—Merle Bryan has ae- 
quired land adjoining the Frisco Railroad 
for erection of garment plant. 

NEWTON— Factory—-Plans in preparation 
for new garment factory building for New- 
ton Co. 





PASCAGOULA—Creamery Low bid re- 
ceived at $34,448 for creamery plant. 
MISSOURI 


MISSOURI—P lants—-Missouri Farmers Or 
ganization, plans erection of three new milk 
processing plants, one at Lebanon, one at 
Monett, and one at El Dorado Springs esti- 
mated cost $2,500,000. 

KANSAS CITY Building—Oliver Corp., 
erecting building in the Fairfax District. 

KANSAS CITY—Plant—Continental Electric 
Co., has acquired building, will expend $50,- 
000 for remodeling and modernizing. 

KANSAS CITY Building—Fred Wolfer- 
man has acquired 92,000-sq. ft. site for 
produce and cold storage warehouse at cost 
of $250,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Building — Dyer Motor Co., 
will build addition to auto sales and service 
building; cost $20,000. 

SEDALIA Plants—Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp., plans building two plants for produc- 
tion of glass block and Foamglas, estimated 
cost $2,000,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ACME — Plant—Reigel Paper Co., plans 
establishment of a $6,300,000 paper plant; 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Above—Henry G. Miller, of Jacksonville, Fla.. proposes a $500,000 professional building, the plans for which have been 

prepared by Marsh and Saxelbye, Jacksonville architects. The structure will be erected of steel and concrete and will 

be of fireproof design. The ground floor will contain five stores facing Monroe Street and another facing Clay Street. One 
of its features will be space for automobile storage on the second floor. It will have an air conditioning system. 


South’s Contracts Total $214,494.000 


by Samuel A. Lauver 


\' YARING to $214,494,000, Southern 
construction last month reached the 
greatest figure in almost three and one- 
half years. The last month when a higher 
total was recorded was November 1942, 
the month that marked the end of the 


building more than doubled, private 
building almost doubled and highway 
projects increased about forty-seven per 
cent, to minimize a drop in industrial 
construction and make April a_con- 
tender for top honors among future 
months of 1946. 





ultra-peak of war-initiated activity. 
Heavy engineering projects and public 


The four-month total of $594,404,000 


Southern Construction By Types 


























Contracts Contracts 
April, 1946 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Four First Four 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1946 1945 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ..... $ 5,916,000 $ 14,145,000 $ 12,506,000 $ 2,967,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) ..... 7,842,000 5,901,000 38,186,000 2,445,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
EIMED): ccddavanvcnvnne ness 21,730,000 29,283,000 61,004,000 14,146,000 
SD: she d00) 500 $5 9454s) 0604 065:6 2,431,000 4,995,000 6,616,000 596,000 
$ 37,919,000 $ 54,324,000 $118,312,000 $ 20,154,000 
tj lu jp: Ut \ A seer $ 39,499,000 $102,256,000 $164,389,000 $215,705,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING . 
City, County, State, Federal .... & 12,779,000 $ 54,437,000 $ 14,224,000 $ 78,397,000 
DEE iso sc sssecGhGuserseekae>: Aviueeseee:  «suukebens 100,000 11,768,000 
MEEED, 555445 64as40Gn4n 05084055 15,675,000 70,158,000 27,078,000 6,632,000 
S$ 28,454,000 $124,595,000 $ 71,402,000 $ 96,797,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 
SEPP ee ery $ 44,390,000 $ 62,904,000 $ 97,514,000 $ 39,278,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 
SS eee 3,204,000 22,650,000 9,468,000 2,350,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ......... 9,157,000 38,306,000 16,205,000 11,901,000 
$ 56,751,000 $123,860,000 $123,187,000 $ 53,529,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES § 51,871,000 $104,315,000 $117,114,000 $ 28,554,000 
DPE: uh bs Sh enwedebause seabe $214,494,000 $509,350,000 $594,404,000 $414,739,000 
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for contracts below the Mason and Dixon 
line was also a banner figure, beating by 
substantial margins the four-month ac- 
cumulations of 19438, 1944 and 1945, when 
the totals were $564,016,000, $269,368,000 
and $414,739,000, respectively. 


Compared with last year’s four month 
total, the current period figure represents 
increase in private building, engineering 
projects and road work. Declines oc- 
curred in the industrial and public build- 
ing fields. Private building is now more 
than five times and road construction al- 
most four times that initiated in the first 
four months of last year. 


Despite a decline from the figure of the 
first four months of last year, the total 
for the current accumulation of indus- 
trial projects leads in the various cate- 
gories with $164,389,000. Engineering 
ranks next with $123,187,000 private 
building, third with $118,312,000 and 
highway projects, fourth with $117,114,- 
000. The current four-month total for 
publie building is $71,402,000. 


April totals, as compared with those 
of the preceding month, showed rises in 
four categories and decline in one. En- 
gineering contract totals amounted to 
$56,751,000 in April, $23,229,000 in 
March. Highways in the contract stage 
totaled $51,871,000 in April, $35,331,000 
in March. 
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Industrial construction was the third 
strongest figure in April with $39,499,000 
as compared with the $58,551,000 of 
March. Private building in April 
amounted to $37,919,000, in March, $19,- 
206,000. The public building figure was 
the lowest. This was $28,454,000 in April, 
$12,594,000 in March. 

Trends as recorded by statistical inter- 
pretations bear out the prediction of the 
Housing Expediter that a billion dollar 
increase in non-residential construction 
will occur in 1946-1947 even with the 
limitation order curtailing non-essential 
and deferrable projects. 

Expected effect of the limitation order, 
as explained by Expeditor W. W. Wyatt, 
will be to screen out non-essential and 
deferrable to commercial and industrial 
eonstruction such as night clubs, race 
tracks, and motion picture theatres with 
“more, not less, employment, buiiding 
and investment in the heavy construc- 
tion non-residential fields.” 

Materials and manpower will be made 
available to essential projects such as 
schools, hospitals, highways, streets, 
sewers and other utilities needed to sup- 
port the housing program as well as 
industrial plants producing needed ma- 
terials or providing needed employment. 
A large volume of heavy construction un- 
derway before March 26 is not affected 
by the limitation order. 

Non-residential construction, repairs 
and maintenance for the country, with 
the limitation order, were estimated at 
$22,000,000,000 for 1946-1947. The present 
goal is $23,000,000,000. Mr. Wyatt states 
the emergency program and the limita- 


South’s Construction By States 




















Contracts Contracts 
April, 1946 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Four First Four 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1946 1945 

NS Pra een nea tee S$ 6,916,000 $ 22,316,000 $ 15,250,000 $ 83,425,000 
MEER ca.ioces post cya as ava lac0's:6,04. 01a ties s 6a 5,212,000 4,280,000 14,060,000 2,638,000 
District of Columbia .................. 1,950,000 2,880,000 6,372,000 13,310,000 
ER rrr eae 3: 33,91 1,000 27,630,000 72,294,000 23,648,000 
IR OPENS ER OPE Saree 25,541,000 39, 646, 000 55,349,000 14,909,000 
EE. 64 disk 6.910 anole 4 awe Aas 008 008. “2'067,000 33,117,000 6,986,000 
os yoo. kd o-0 ale ob 6 deeb ae 7,841,000 24,780,000 24,142,000 
I or Sao Ae sik Rrolesecotenaeel opi be 15,295,000 50,076,000 23,579,000 
SRP RENEN fool 5, <4 aig <ace-bin'olacd 0: aiv a ada aie 6,346,000 35,452,000 16,008,000 
PI eo oh oss ores Gopicnis 408 Se wLbiRle iy: a 000 15,334,000 5,886,000 
Peer er eee 3, 7, 5,000 8,301,000 
EE ane eee ; 2,964,000 37,184,000 7,174,000 
SOMgt CAPOMUMA, 6... occ dees cc cecsec cess 10,200, 000 14,294,000 18,369,000 4,653,000 
OES a ee emp ee 4,057,000 68,609,000 19,041,000 20,587,000 
SS Prue Sear arr ir Gee ale 50,304,000 210,435,000 152,305,000 138,012,000 
Ss ona 508 6 Gaia s arsed 6 a ove.d'niciwa aie nies 3,946,000 16,036,000 9,263,000 19,446,000 
NUORG WIEOMIR oii cess tees ces ewe se 1,309,000 2,075,000 4,393,000 1,985,000 
TOTAL $214,4194,000 $509,350,000 $594,404,000 $414,739,000 


tion order will assure 65 per cent more 
home-building. 


A large number of the 2,70,000 dwelling 
units proposed before end of 1947 are to 
be large apartment houses and multiple 
dwelling projects. As building materials 
become more plentiful, the prohibitions 
against non-essential construction are to 
be relaxed. 


Opposition to subsidies for production 
of building materials was expressed dur- 
ing the month by Douglas Whitlock, 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
Producers Council, a national organiza- 
tion of manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and equipment. The subsidy plan 

was described as working against maxi- 


mum production of needed materials. 


“Approval of subsidies would discour- 
age necessary adjustments in ceiling 
prices on standard materials needed to 
build low cost homes,” Mr, Whitlock said, 
continuing. “Ceiling price adjustments 
will permit free flow of low-cost ma- 
terials, thus building more homes and 
building them at lower cost. Subsidy 
plan would be ineffective and would take 
many weeks to put into operation.” Talk 
about the public works program con- 
tinues. George H. Field, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Community Facilities of 


the Federal Works Agency, declared: 
“Our public works program should be 


(Continued on page dd) 








Above—McKesson & Robbins’ Proposed $400,000 San Antonio Plant. 


Below—Proposed Sales Distribution and Parts Branch at Houston, Texas. 
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Above—W. J. Jenks 





Above—R. H. Smith 


Below—C. H. Tabor 






HE Board of Directors of the 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

Company have elected President 
W. J. Jenks to be chairman of the 
Board, at the same time electing 
R. H. Smith, vice president in 
charge of operation, to be president 
and director, and C, H. Tabor, gen- 
eral manager, to be vice president in 
addition to his present position. 
With the company for many years, 
all three have come up through the 
‘anks, 

W. J. Jenks, a native of Wake 
County, N. C., began his railway ca- 
reer in 1886 as a telegraph operator 
and agent on the Raleigh & Augusta 
Air Lines, now part of the Seaboard 
Air Line, and the Richmond & Dan- 
ville, now part of the Southern Rail- 
way. He took his first job with the 
Norfolk and Western on September 
1, 1887 at the age of 17 as agent and 
operator at Ripplemead, Va., and 
after six months was moved to 

sramwell, W. Va., as operator. He 
went to Bluefield, W. Va., in the fall 
of 1888, and in November, 1889, was 
promoted to dispatcher. In Febru- 
ary, 1897, he became night chief dis- 
patcher, and in November, 1897, he 
was advanced to chief dispatcher. 
Mr. Jenks was made car distributor 
in November, 1899. 

From September, 1901, to Decem- 
ber of the same year, he was chief 
dispatcher on the Seaboard Air Line 
at Savannah, Ga., and was promoted 
to trainmaster in December, 1901. 
From January, 1904 to March, 1908, 
he served as superintendent of vari- 
ous divisions on the same railroad. 


In March, 1908, Mr. Jenks re- 
turned to the Norfolk and Western 
as chairman of the Car Allotment 
Commission, serving in this capac- 
ity until May 27, 1912, when he was 
appointed superintendent of the rail- 
way’s Pocahontas division. In De- 
cember, 1912, he was promoted to 
general superintendent of the West- 
ern general division, with headquar- 
ters at Bluefield and, on January 1, 
1918, he was appointed general man- 
ager of the N. & W. He was ad- 
vanced to vice president in charge 
of operation on May 1, 1924. He was 
elected president of the Norfolk and 
Western on October 27, 1936, suc- 
ceeding President A. C. Needles, 
who died a few days before. 


Norfolk & Western Promotes Three 
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Mr. Jenks wears the N. & W. Vet- 
erans Association diamond insig- 
nia, which was awarded to him, 
February 16, 1944, when he com- 
pleted 50 years of N. & W. service. 
However, his total railway career 
spans more than 58 years, six of 
which were spent on the Seaboard 
Railway. At the end of 1948, when 
the railroads were taken over briefly 
by the federal government, Mr. 
Jenks was appointed regional direc- 
tor of the Pocahontas region. In- 
ducted into the army with the rank 
of colonel, he was one of seven rail- 
road presidents in the country 
named as regional directors. 

R. H. Smith, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the railway, began his ca- 
reer with the N. & W. on July 1, 
1910 as an axeman and chainman in 
the engineering department at Roa- 
noke, Va., while on vacation from 
Princeton University. Later, he was 
made masonry inspector, and on 
February 1, 1912, was advanced to 
transitman. 

In 1913, Mr. Smith was promoted 
to assistant roadmaster on the Rad- 
ford division and was moved up to 
roadmaster in 1914. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division in 1917 
and two vears later was transferred 
to the Radford division in the same 
capacity. He was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Radford division on 
December 26, 1922. In 1931, he was 
advanced to superintendent of the 
railway’s eastern general division 
and was transferred to the western 
division in that capacity in 1954. 

Mr. Smith was appointed general 
manager of the railway in 1936 and 
moved up to vice president and gen- 
eral manager on May 1, 1939. He be- 
came vice president in charge of op- 
eration on January 1, 1942. 

A native of Baltimore, he received 
his early education at the Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., high school and the Tome 
School of Port Deposit, Md. He was 
graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing in 1911. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, national honorary 
scholastic fraternity. 

C. H. Tabor, newly-appointed vice 
president and general manager, be- 
gan his N. & W. career on May 1, 
1907 as a water boy in the mainte- 
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nance of way department on the 
Pocahontas division. Two years 
later, he was promoted to time- 
keeper and in January, 1912, he be- 
came yard clerk at Wilcoe, W. Va. 
Following two years of overseas ser- 
vice during World War I, he re- 
turned to the N. & W. in July, 1919 
as assistant vardmaster at Wilcoe. 
He was promoted to vardmaster at 
laeger, W. Va. on December 1, 1922. 

Mr. Tabor was appointed general 
vardmaster at Wilcoe in 1925 and, 
in 1927, was advanced to assistant 
trainmaster, Pocahontas Division. 
He became terminal trainmaster at 
Bluefield, W. Va., in 1933 and was 
appointed trainmaster, Pocahontas 
division, in 1934. Two years later, 
he was transferred to the Scioto di- 
vision in the same capacity. 

He was appointed superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division, Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, and was transferred to 
the same position on the Scioto di- 
vision on July 25, 1938, He was ad- 
vanced to assistant general superin- 
tendent of the railway’s western 
general division on June 1, 1939 and 
less than a year later was promoted 
to general superintendent of that 
division. On January 1, 1942, Mr. 
Tabor was appointed general mana- 
ger of the railway. He is a native of 
Baptist Valley, Va. 


$562,980,000 Expended for 


Railroad Improvements 


Capital expenditures for equip- 
ment and other improvements to 
railway property made by Class I 
railroads in 1945 totaled $562,980.- 
000, the gratest for any year since 
1930, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Such expendi- 
tures in 1945 were an increase of 
$2,868,000 above those in 1944. 

Of total capital expenditures 
made in 1945, $314,779,000 were for 
locomotives, freight-train cars, pas- 
senger train cars and other equip- 
ment, and $248,201,000 for roadway 
and structures. Capital expendi- 
tures for equipment in 1945 were 
a decrease of $13,452,000 and those 
for roadway and structures were 
an increase of $16,320,000 compared 
with 1944. 

Capital expenditures for locomo- 
tives in 1945 totaled $127,934,000, 
compared with $178,017,000 in 1944. 

For freight-train cars, capital ex- 
penditures amounted to $138,114,- 
000, compared with $134,533,000 in 
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Recent picture taken at the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation yards in Pasca- 

goula, Miss., where more than $100,000,000 worth of peacetime vessels are 

being built. The first four in the wet dock are Moore-McCormack vessels, 

first of a fleet of seven. Others are luxury liners for Delta Lines’ South 
American run. 


the year of 1944. 

For  passenger-train cars, the 
amount of capital expenditures to- 
taled $30,843,000 in 1945, compared 
with $1,921,000 in 1944. 

Expenditures for other equipment 
in 1945 amounted to $17,888,000, 
compared with $13,760,000 in 1944. 

Of the $248,201 ,000 spent for road- 
way and structures, more than 91,- 
000,000 were used for improvement 
of tracks and sidings. For addi- 
tional track, expenditures in 1945 
totaled $15,566,000 compared with 
$20,616,000 in the preceding year. 
For yards and sidings, expenditures 
in 1945 totaled $31,733,000 com- 
pared with $36,666,000 in the vear 
before, and for heavier rail the rail- 
roads spent $37,579,000, or an in- 
crease of $1,859,000 above such ex- 
penditures in 1944. In addition, the 
railroads spent $6,345,000 in 1945 
for additional ballast and $24,364,- 
000 for bridges, trestles and culverts. 
Expenditures for shops and engine 
houses in 1945 amounted to $38,245- 
000, or an increase of $10,112,000 
above the year before; and for sta- 
tion and office buildings and other 
station facilities, $14,549,000, an in- 
crease of $1,116,000 above such ex- 
penditures in 1944. For signals and 
interlockers, including telephone 
and telegraph lines and automatic 
train control, they expended $30,- 
039,000 in the past calendar year, 
an increase of $7,948,000 above 1944 ; 
and for other improvements, $49,- 
785,000, which was an increase of 
$6,646,000, compared with the year 
before. 

Capital expenditures made an- 
nually by Class I railroads in the 
past sixteen years follow: 


EOL $562,980,000 
Sere 560,112,000 
risen vnanws 454,282,000 





W. J. Hobbs 


William J. Hobbs, the new president of 
the Coca-Cola Company, is a native of 
North Carolina. He was born at Wil- 
mington in that state March 16, 1904, 
attended Duke University 1925 to 1927, 
receiving his LLB degree from National 
University, Washington. After report- 
ing and working in the advertising de- 
partments of newspapers in the Caro- 
linas and Washington, Mr. Hobbs be- 
came counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. He then went in- 
to an Atlanta, Ga. law firm, was special 
assistant to the RFC board of directors, 
from which he went to the Coca-Cola 
Company as vice president. He was 
elected Coca-Cola president on May 6. 
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New High Speed Schedule 


The recently announced high-speed sched- 
ule of the Rock Island Lines’ Golden State 
Limited, operating daily between Chicago 
and Arizona and the Pacific Coast, became 
effective Sunday, June 2, officials of the rail- 
road announce. According to the new sched- 
ule, the 2,300-mile operation is made in 49 
hours westbound and 48 hours eastbound. 
Three new 4,000-horsepower Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives have already been received by the 
Rock Island and will be permanently assigned 
to the Golden State. The train contains all 
the conveniences of first-class travel, with 
streamlined lightweight sleeping cars, provid- 
ing bedrooms, roomettes, Compartments, 
drawing rooms, and sectional space. There 
will also be lightweight reclining seat coaches 
with all seats numbered and the space per- 
manently assigned. Meals and refreshments 
are served in two dining cars. 


Southern Agents Named 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, 
Pa., perforated metals producers, has ap- 
pointed two new sales representatives, ac- 
cording to Trowbridge A. Warner, sales man- 
ager. James S. Adair of New Orleans, who 
is associated with Claude Clingman, and 
widely known in the South, will handle Hen- 
drick products in Louisiana, the gulf coun- 
ties of Mississippi and southern Alabama. 
Feemster & Striger, architects and engineers, 
of Jackson and Tupelo, will cover the remain- 
der of Mississippi. 


Mathieson Invades North 


Crossing the Mason-Dixon line with its 
carbon dioxide for the first time, the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works has opened a new dry ice 
service center and started construction of a 
new warehouse in Long Island City, at 51- 
24 Second street. Mathieson’s release from 
government commitments, which included 
supplying dry ice for the atomic bomb proj- 
ect at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and recent expan- 
sion of its manufacturing facilities have made 
possible wider distribution of both solid car 
hon dioxide (dry ice) and carbonic gas so 
that the company bo now in a position to 
serve users in the New York area, A fleet of 
specially insulated dry ice cars will bring 
dry ice to the new warehouse from the plant 
at Saltville, Va. 


Sales Expansion Pushed 


International Harvester Company is taking 
steps to expand its motor truck and farm 
equipment business in Wichita and the Kan- 
sas area, L. W. Pierson and H. N. Ross, both 
of Chicago, respectively managers of motor 
truck and farm equipment sales for the south- 
western district, announce, A separate motor 
truck branch in Wichita headed by L. A. 
Hanson as branch manager will be estab- 
lished. No change in location is contemplated 
and International Harvester’s new Wichita 
motor truck branch will operate out of the 
present plant facilities which have ample 
space and suitable equipment for this pur- 
pose. Harvey Niles, former manager of the 
combination branch, has been given a leave 
of absence because of ill health and will be 
succeeded by L. J. De Mars, formerly of Hous- 
ton, Texas, who will head the general line 
branch which handles the company’s farm 
equipment lines, 


Trans-South Airflight Set 


The first through air service between 
Texas and Florida was inaugurated May 1 
by Delta Air Lines, according to Laigh C. 
Parker, Delta vice president of traffic. The 
new service includes one round-trip with a 
44-passenger, 4-motored DC-4 between Fort 
Worth-Dallas and Miami, one round-trip. be- 
tween the same cities with 21l-passenger DC- 
3, one round-trip between Fort Worth-Dallas 
and Jacksonville with a DC-3. Mr. Parker said 
local shuttle flights were inaugurated at the 
same time between Atlanta and Augusta, and 
from Atlanta to Birmingham and return, The 
new express flights between Fort Worth 
Dallas and Miami, over a 1,487-mile skyway, 
require 10 hours and 2 minutes, 
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Marion Gulf Stream Water Heater 


New Bendix President 


Malcolm P. Ferguson of South Bend, Ind., 
was elected president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. to succeed Ernest R. Breech, who has 
resigned, effective June 30, to become exec- 
utive vice president and a director of the 
Ford Motor Co., it was announced following 
a meeting of the Bendix board of directors, 
Mr. Ferguson has been a director and vice 
president of Bendix, and group exec utive in 
charge of its divisions produc ing automotive 
equipment, as well as fuel injection carbure- 
tors, direct fuel injection systems and struts 
and brakes for aircraft. He is a graduate me- 
chanical engineer of Syracuse University, and 
in 1919 joined Eclipse Machine Co, as a field 
service engineer. He rose to assistant gen- 
eral manager and in 1938S was transferred to 
South Bend as general manager of the Ben- 
dix Products division of the corporation, He 
became a vice president in 1941, group exec- 
utive the following year, and a director in 
February, 1945. 


Tulsa Representative Named 


George W. Cocke, former Oklahoma dis- 
trict manager for Erie Meter Systems, Ine., 
has joined Bowser, Inc., as representative 
in the Tulsa area, it was announced by Walter 
M. Harks, sales manager of the Bowser Gaso- 
line Pumps and Petinco Division. Mr. Cocke 
will handle sales of marketing equipment and 
Petinco (petroleum inventory control) systems 
to the major oil companies in that terri- 
tory under the Bowser Dallas District office, 
and will make his headquarters in Tulsa at 
216 East Archer street, where both sales and 
service facilities are maintained for Bow 
ser equipment in eastern Oklahoma. The new 
Bowser representative has been a district 
manager in Oklahoma for Erie Meter Systems 
for the past 13 years. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia and a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Named to Research Staff 


Hf. A. Mereness has been appointed to the 
research staff of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology. During the war he was technical su- 
perintendent of the Chickasaw Ordnance 
Works, Memphis, Tennessee, 

Mr. Mereness holds a bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry and mining from Harvard, After 
graduation he was a student for a year in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Subsequently, he served the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as an expert 
on consumer standards, 

Prior to being called into war work, Mr. 
Mereness had spent five years in the manu- 
facture of spun silk and four years in textile 
research on silk and rayon, with special atten- 
tion to testing. This experience was followed 
by five years of testing and purchasing raw 
silk in Japan before the beginning of the 
war. 


r . ° ° 
Water Heater Capacity Ratings 
In connection with marketing procedure 

for its Gulf Stream water heaters, Marion 
Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., of Marion, 
Ind., has published a booklet concerning water 
heater capacity ratings that is said to be of 
great value to engineers and others interested 
in water heater installation. From the tables 
contained in the booklet, it is possible to de- 
termine the exact requirements for heating 
any smaller, intermediate or larger amounts 
of water using steam of the corresponding 
gage pressures as shown for the various tabu 
lations of temperature rise; also showing flow 
of steam through pipes at from one to one 
hundred fifty pounds pressure, 

Marion Gulf Stream water heaters are of 
the instantaneous type, designed for hotels, 
apartments, factories, office buildings, hospi- 
tals and other structures in which steam is 
available. They are made in eleven sizes 
rated 370 to 3.725 gallons per hour, The firm 
announces it will welcome correspondence re 
garding either the pamphlet or the products. 











Death Takes J. L. Senior 


John Lawson Senior, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Consolidated Cement 
Corp. and president of the Florida, Signal 
Mountain and Trinity 
Portland Cement com- 
panies and the Cow- 
ham Engineering Co., 
passed away oat St. 
Luke's Hospital, N. Y., 
recently. His home dur- 
ing recent: years has 
been at Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. Senior was born 
in Montgomery, Orange 
county, N, March 
31, 18i9, and was grad- 
uated from Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School in 
1901. While at Cornell 
he founded the Cornell 
Alumni News and on 
his graduation he be- 
came Cornell's tirst graduate manager of ath- 
letics. He was ai trustee of Cornell from 
1918-1528, 

He was active in the affairs of the cement 
industry and served in many important ca- 
pacities. He was a member of the executive 
committee of the Association in 1928 and of 
the board of directors in 1929 and 1930. He 
served on the Committee on Statistics from 
1917 to 1921, and on the Committee on Ad- 
vertising and Publicity from 1922 to 1927 
and on the Committee on Accounting in 1927. 

In recognition of Mr. Senior's extraordi- 
hary services to the industry over more than 
a quarter of a century, he was made an hon- 
orary member of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation in 19438. 

He left a widow, Mrs. Maud Louise Cow- 
ham Senior, of Lenox, Mass.; a son, John L. 
Senior, Jr, of New York City; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary S. Fearey of Washington, DD. C.; 
a sister, Mrs. James Bernhard of Walden, N. 
Y.. and a brother, George EE. Senior, of Mont- 
gomery, . 


J. L. Senior 


Textile Institute Appointee 


Dr. Lyle G. Overholser, until recently en- 
gaged in government research at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Institute of Textile Tec hnology as 
an analytical chemist. 

Dr. Overholser is a native of North Dakota 
and graduated from Jamestown College, 
North Dakota, with the degree of B.S. in 1933. 
fle completed his studies at the University of 
Minnesota (M. 8S, 1935, Ph.D, 1938), where his 
major branch of study was analytical chem 
istry. From 1988 to 1942 he was a research 
assistant at the University of Virginia work 
ing with Professor John Hl, Yoe. From 1942 
to 1946 he was instructor in analytical chem- 
istry and was assigned part time to research 
problems for the OSRD and Chemical Warfare 
Service, 

In operating the Institute’s analytical lab- 
oratory, Dr. Overholser will serve any divi- 
sion of the Institute or any research project 
needing special analyses. He will also study 
and develop new or improved methods and in- 
struments for Chemical analysis. 





Construction Directors Named 
for the South 


Newly appointed regional directors and 
district managers who will screen construc- 
tion applications in the South have been an- 
nounced: Region 4: John B. Reeves, At- 
lanta, Gal; D. Leon Williams, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Leonard H. Dille, Memphis, Tenn.:; Chester O. 
Ensign, Greensboro, N. C.; Albert H. Douglas, 
Columbia, 8S. C.; Paul P. Henderson, sirming- 
ham, Ala.: A. G. McIntosh, Jackson, Miss. ; 
Charles L. Ledford, Jacksonville, Pla.;  P. 
Campbell Smith, Tampa, Fla.; Clifford W. 
Street, Miami, Fla.; O. M. MeCullough, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

ftegion 2: O. W. Carman, Baltimore, Md., 
and E. M. Synan, District of Columbia. 

Region 3: Henry Edson, Louisville, Ky., and 
Alex H. Cooper, Charleston, W. Va. 

tegion 6: William H. Holloway, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Robert B. Miller, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sam G. Davies, Little Rock, Ark. 

Region 7: George L. Noble, Dallas, Tex.; 
George W. Chambers, San Antonio, Tex.; Ed- 
gar G. Goforth, Houston, Tex.; Walter P. 
Camp, Fort Worth, Tex.; Merwin T. Bux- 
ton, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; George Pettit, New 
Orleans, La, 
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APC Makes Staff Changes 


Bolling R. Powell is retiring from the ac- 
tive management of the Land Department of 
Alabama Power Co, Mr, Powell has been with 
Alabama Power Co. for the past 34 years, 
and organized its Land Department in 1920. 
He will be retained in a consulting capacity. 
He has acquired and supervised the acqui- 
sition of many thousands of acres of land 
in connection with the hydro developments 
of the Company as well as several thousand 
miles of transmission lines right of way for 
use in the distribution of electricity. J. G. 
Hitcheock will succeed Mr. Powell as act- 
ing manager of the Land Department. Mr. 
Hitchcock was formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s suburban district, and has been con- 
nected with Alabama Power Co, for 20 years. 
A. B. Chapman, formerly Western Division 
superintendent, has been named suburban 
district manager. 


Creole Elects Directors 


At its annual meeting, Creole Petroleum 
Corp. elected the following directors for the 
ensuing year: G. L. Burr, J. T. Fly, W. J. 
Haley, J. L. Kalb, L. FF. MeCollum, Hy. F. 
Prioleau, A. T. Proudtit, W. R. Goodwin and 
R. H. Sherman, Mr. Goodwin was elected to 
replace Mr. EF. E. Soubry who has resigned. 
rhe election of Mr. Sherman as a director in- 
creased the number of Creole’s directors to 
nine. 


Production Line Installed 


Installation of a postwar production line 
for manufacture of railway journal boxes is 
announced by SKE Industries, Ine. William 
L. Batt. SKF president, said the initial sched- 
ule of the new installation calls for a mini- 
mum annual production rate of enough jour- 
nal boxes to equip between 1,250 and 1,500 
new streamlined passenger cars, *‘Automobile 
manufacturing techniques, with heavy mate- 
rials being moved by automatic handling de- 
vices, have been uniquely adapted to the new 
SKF rail equipment production program. 
These new methods for manufacturing and 
assembling railway journal boxes compare 
with the old shop procedures in about the 
same way that today’s streamlined railway 
ear compares with the Toonerville Trolley,” 
Mr. Batt declared. 










o ~~ 
Braniff Gets Dallas Base 

Contracts are reported signed by DBraniff 
Airways, Ine., and the city of Dallas for the 
airline’s use of the Dallas Lockheed Modifica- 
tion Center at Love Field. Approximately 48 
acres of hangars, buildings, and parking 
space adjacent to Braniff's present main base 
at the field were leased by Braniff to house 
personnel and equipment, With its present 
base, the airline will have 65 acres adjacent 
to and part of the Dallas municipal airport. 

suilt by the War Department for use dur- 
ing the emergency, the modification center 
employed more than 2,500 persons at the peak 
of wartime production, A large hangar, cafe- 
teria, Warehouse, parking area, and taxi 
strips will become available as soon as re- 
leased by the Army. 

In commenting on the new lease, T. BE. 
Braniff, president of the company, pointed 
out that Braniff has now pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board foreign applications 
through Texas gateways for routes as far 
south as Buenos Aires in Latin America, and 
domestic applications to the east and west 
coasts. 


Fire Protective Association Issues 
Training Manual 


The National Fire Protective Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, has pub- 
lished a second edition of its Industrial Fire 
Brigades Training Manual, a book having in- 
terest to safety engineers of Jarge industrial 
plants, Topics discussed are organizing and 
training a plant = fire) brigade: materials, 


equipment and personnel for plant fire pro 


tection; determining fire causes and spotting 
fire hazards; making forcible entry ; handling 
rope; using minor fire fighting extinguishers ; 
handling ladders: handling hose; producing 
effective fire streams; ventilating: planning 
fire fighting procedures; salvaging; caring for 
fire brigade equipment; and making periodic 
inspections. 


7 oye x = 
Fertilizer Sales Expand 
Fertilizer manufacturers are planning ex 
pansion programs to meet growing demands 
for their products, The National Fertilizer 
Association, Washington 5, D. C., asserts on 
the basis of reports from members, Plans as 
reported by various firms, call for new capac 
ity ranging from 10 percent to 65 percent of 
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their present facilities. Through increases in 
the use of labor-saving devices, overtime work 
and other measures, fertilizer production has 
steadily mounted, In 1945, it was possible for 
American farmers to obtain 13.200,000 tons of 
fertilizer as compared with 7,707,278 tons used 
in 1939. The 1945 consumption was almost SO 
percent greater than in the average of the 
five-year period, 1935-1939. Demand for ferti- 
lizers continues strong. Although the coun- 
try’s total production capacity has consis- 
tently exceeded demand, individual manufac- 
turers are seeking to be prepared for new 
responsibilities. 


Returns to Virginian 


J. W. Tumlin, who was granted leave of 
absence by the Virginian Railway Co., in 
January 1948 to enter the Army of the United 
States, has resumed service with this company 
and was appointed General Agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., effective June 1, succeeding C. L. Outen, 
according to J. S. Branch, General Freight 
& Passenger Agent, who also announced that 
Mr. Outen has been appointed General Agent 
at Charleston, W. Va., succeeding J. F. 
Buskey, who after many years of faithful 
service has been placed on the company’s in 
active list, due to illness. 


Bay City Office for Smith 
S. Morgan Smith Company announces the 
opening of a new office at 1 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Cal, in charge of Ross L. 
Mahon, 


Torrence Rejoins Link-Belt 


Announcement has been made by William 
C. Carter, president) Link-Belt) Co.. 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, TL, that George DP. 
Torrence will rejoin the company on July 1 
as executive vice president and will become 
president of the firm on November 1, at which 
time Mr. Carter will retire in) accordance 
with the company’s retirement plan, At the 
special meeting of the board of directors at 
Which arrangements were made regarding Mr. 
Torrence, an executive committee was created 
consisting of directors Howard Coonley, Rus 
sell Livermore and Mr. Carter, the latter to 
serve as chairman. Mr. Torrence was with 
Link-Belt Co. from 1911 to 19236 when he re- 
signed as president. He has been in Cleveland 
since 1936 as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Rayon Machinery Corp., and as 
president of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co, 


Orton One-Man Cranes 


One-Man Aero Cranes, of the Orton Crane 
& Shovel Co., Chicago, Tih. are deseribed 
fully and with exactness in an attractive 16- 
page catalog now being issued, 

These models, pheumatie tired and eng 
neered for plant-yard uses, feature one man 
operation, travel from job to job under their 
own power with no more difficulty than han 
dling a standard truek, and are claimed to 
be nimble and quick-operating on any job 
Which requires much back and forth travel 
of the unit. 

Two separate tables give general dimen 
sions of all 7 models and the normal working 
capacities of these models at an operating 
radius of 9 to 50 feet. A third table lists the 
weights of rehandling and excavating clam 
shell buckets loaded with various kinds of 
loose materials, 
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Cutaway view of a Vaporsphere showing the 
flexible membrane connected to the shell at 
the equator. 


First Vaporsphere Installed 
At Mobile, Alabama 

The first Vaporsphere for redue- 
ing evaporation losses from flat-bot- 
tom tanks storing volatile liquids 
has been installed at the Hempstead 
Oil and Storage Co., at Mobile, Ala- 
bama. This spherical structure, 
Which prevents loss by providing 
temporary storage for vapor dis- 
placed by breathing, was designed 
by the Chicago Bridge & Tron Com- 
pany, Chicago, Hlinois. 

The Vaporsphere at the Hemp- 
stead Oil and Storage Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 cubic feet and is con- 
nected to the vapor spaces of two 
flat-bottom tanks motor 
gasoline by 6-inch diameter light- 
weight vapor lines forming an effee- 
tive vapor saving system, When in- 


storing 


creasing temperatures cause expan- 
sion in the tanks the excess vapor 
flows through the vapor lines into 
the Vaporsphere where it is stored 
temporarily. When conditions caus- 
ing its displacement have changed, 
the vapor returns to the tanks, 
Vaporspheres are also used to pre- 
vent filling pressure 
tanks by designing them to operate 
at the same pressure as the tanks 
and equipping the air space with a 


losses) from 


pressure regulator, 
The Vaporsphere consists pri- 
marily of a spherical steel shell with 
a flexible hemispherical membrane 
on the inside, It is connected to the 
shell at the equator, Vapor is stored 
heneath the membrane and the 
space above is filled with air at all 
times. The Vaporsphere is sup- 
ported by four structural cradles 
resting on individual concrete piers. 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


(Continued from page 51) 


owns approximately 140,000 acres of Bruns- 
wick and Columbus County woodlands. 

PEX—Plant—Berol Pen Co., received bids 
for plant. 

CHARLOTTE—Plant — M. H. Rhyne and 
Associates purchased mill, and will ‘operate. 

CHERRY POINT—Rehabilitation Marine 
Corps Air Station, let contract for rehabilita- 
tion of railroads system. 

CONCORD—Plant—C. M. Guest & Sons let 
contract at $80,000 for plant for Hoover 
Hosiery Co. 

FAYETTEVILLE — Showroom and Garage 
—Bryan-Pontiae Co. let contract at $45,000 
for showroom and garage. 

HICKORY—W arehouse—Abernethy Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. let contract at $64,000 for 
construction of a warehouse building. 

SHELBY—Radio Station and Duplex House 
—Western Carolina Radio Corp. let contract 
for construction of radio station and duplex 
house. 

WAKE COUNTY — Building—Bids opened 
for building for the Neuse River Finishing 
Plant. 

WINNSBORO—Houses—U. S. Rubber Co. 
let contract for forty or fifty houses to be 
used as operators’ houses. 

WINSTON-SALEM—Mill — Duplan Corp. 
let contract for construction of a nylon mill. 


OKLAHOMA 

ADA—Plant — Rock Products Manufactur- 
ing Co. plans construction of new rock wool 
manufacturing plant; has acquired quarry 
and plant sites. 

TULSA—Broadeast Station — The Public 
Radio Corp. seeking permit to construct new 
standard band broadcast station. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON—Warehouse Remodeling— 
Beer Drug Co. acquired Charleston Ware- 
house and Forwarding Corp., and will re- 
model. 

CHARLESTON-—Station — Radio Station 
WTMA has permit for FM station with radi- 
ated power of 20,500 watts. 

CHARLESTON-—Sales Building — Waites 
Motor Sales Co. plans sales building. 

COLUMBIA—Power Plant—The Lyles-Ford 
Tri-county Power Authority applied to FWA 
for $300,000 advanced planning funds on pro- 
posed hydroelectric development project; cost 
$56,861,000. 

COLU MBIA- —Airport — Lexington County 
plans acquiring about 1,000 acres of land in 
the heart of the Columbia Army Air Base 
for air terminal; $400,000 building to be con- 
structed. 

GREEN WOOD— Addition—Addition of new 
10,000 kw. steam electric unit to Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Plant proposed for Greenwood 
County Electric Power Commission. 

KINGSTREE—Warehouse— Kingstree To- 
bacco Market let contract at $75,000 for con- 
struction of a tobacco warehouse. 

ROCK HILL—Expansion—Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. has under construction 
$500,000 expansion of plant facilities. 

SPARTANBURG—Warehouse — Spartan- 
burg Bonded Warehouses, Inc., let contract 
at $73,232 for warehouse. 

UNION—Building — Jordan Farm Supply 
Co. receiving bids for construction of build- 
ing. 





TENNESSEE 

Power Lines—Lexington Electric System 
plans 200 miles power lines in Henderson, 
Hardin and Decatur counties, 

BELL BUCKLE—Remodeling — Carnation 
Milk Co. plans remodeling of milk receiving 
station. 

BOLIVAR—Tannery — International Shoe 
Co. has selected site for large upper leather 
tannery. 

BRISTOL—Plant—Knoxville Fertilizer Co. 
plans erection of $400,000 plant. 

BROW NSVILLE—Building — Brownsville 
Development Corp. let contract for factory 
building; $140,000. 

CHATTANOOGA — E xpansion — General 
American Transportation Corp. erecting 
600,000-gallon tank and another of about 
100,000 gallons capacity, for expansion of the 
Texas Company’s terminal on the Tennessee 
River. 

CHATTANOOGA—Terminal—Cherokee Mo- 
tor Coach Co. plans construction of a bus 
terminal to cost between $65-75,000. 

CLINTON—Air- conditioning—Magnet Mills 
Ine. plans installing air-conditioning in knit- 
ting department. 

HOHENWALD—FEquipment — J. C. Larue 
_— Co. installing equipment for can- 
nin 

KNOXV ILLE—Addition — Southern Ath- 


letie Co. pas permit for addition, estimated 
cost $50,000 

MEMPHIS—Plant — Burks-Hollman Co. 
chartered with capital of $50,000; will manu- 
faeture and distribute paint. 

MEMPHIS—Conversion — Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. plans conversion of Fisher Aircraft 
plant for manufacture of creped wadding 
products. 

MEMPHIS- -Warehouse — Contract let at 
$9,251 for electrical work for warehouse for 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 

McEWEN—Mill—Mays Brothers plan erec- 
tion of a planing mill. 

MEMPHIS—Plant — International Harves- 
ter Co. let contract for construction of 
$5,000,000 plant. 

NASHVILLE—Building — Noland Tank & 
Galvanizing Co. let contract at $30,000 for the 
construction of a factory building. 

NASHVILLE—Addition — Hermitage Feed 
Mills has permit for erection of 16 additional 
grain and feed storage tanks; new handling 
and milling equipment also to be installed in 
the mills; estimated cost of expansion 
$100,000. 

NASHVILLE—Factory—C. E. Bowers has 
permit for erection of an $18,000 ink factory. 

NASHVILLE—Factory—Ferro Enamel Co. 
let contract at $150,000 for factory building. 

NASHVILLE— Office and Machine Shop — 
J. B. Cook Machine Co. let contract at $75,000 
for office and machine shop. 

NASHVILLE — Building — General Shoe 
Corp. let contract for shoe factory building. 

OAK RIDGE—Improvements—U. S. Engi- 
neer Office let contract for construction of 
pilot plant e ry eee labs for further atom 
tests, to cost § 000. 

SWEETW LER —Foundry — H. A. Vestal 
and Sons selected site for new foundry to 
manufacture stoves, ranges and heaters; will 
start work immediately on the three build- 
ings. 

SWEETWATER—Plant — Cherokee Wood 
Preserving Co. has acquired site for new 
plant; will specialize in treating poles and 
railroad cross ties. 

SWEETWATER—Plant — Stephen Dickey 
and Bob Kilpatrick plan construction of a 
ereamery and milk pasteurizing plant; equip- 
ment on order. 





TEXAS 

Expansion—Lone Star Gas Co. plan §S,- 
250,000 expansion. 

The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. pro- 
poses to make extensive additions during 
1946 and 1947 to its main gas transmission 
system extending from Texas to Michigan. 
Total cost, estimated at $27,313,000. 

AMARILLO-Storage and Repair Building 
—A, P. Hancock, city manager, has applica- 
tion with FWA for advance fund for storage 
building and repair shop, to cost $217,000. 

AMARILLO— Factory — Jewel Food Dis- 
tributors let contract at $40,000 for factory 
building. 

AUSTIN—Business Building—Southern Pa- 
cifie Railroad let contract at $11,500 for con- 
struction of building. 

BEEVILLE—Plant — 
plans broom plant. 

CEMENT CITY—Building — Lone Star Ce- 
ment Co, let contract for office building. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—BPrick Plant — V. H. 
a plans construction of $80,000 brick 
plant. 

DALLAS—Building — Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Co. plans shop and _ office 
building. 

DALLAS—Office and Warehouse Building- 
Muller Brothers let contract at $30,000 for 
construction of office and warehouse building. 

DALLAS—Building — Geotechnical Corp. 
Research Laboratory let contract for new 
building; estimated cost $125,000. 

DALLAS—Plant—Verson Allsteel Press Co. 
ie — at $500,000 for manufacturing 
plant, 

DALLAS— Office & Warehouse—Albert Tay- 
lor let contract for office and warehouse 
rex J to cost $25,000. 

DALLAS—Factory — Clarence Cockrell let 
contract at $30,000 for factory building. 

DALLAS—Warehouse & Office Building - 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad let contract 
at $15,000 for construction of a warehouse 
and office building. 

DALLAS—Warehouse Addition—George FE. 
Anderson let contract at $16,500 for addition 


to building. 
LLAS—Building — F. A. Kadane Co. 
plans cold storage building. 
DALLAS—Building—Horn Williams, Ince., 
plans auto service and parts building to cost 
$70,000. 
DALLAS—Building — Lawrence Kerr let 






Fortuna Broom Co. 


contract at $18,000 for auto parts building. 

DENTON—Office & Plant—Moore Business 
Forms, Denton, plans construction of office 
and plant building. 

EL PASO—Addition—Mountain States Tel 
ephone Co. let contract for addition to tele- 
phone building: cost approximately $410,000. 
, i d & Office — Gateway 
Lumber Co. will build shed and office build- 
ing: cost $10,000 

FORT WORTH—Building—Swift & Co. let 
contract at $12,500 for building. 

FORT WORTH — Print Shop — Bunker 
Printing Co. let contract at $10,000 for 
building. 

FORT WORTH—Telephone Addition—Con- 
tract let for addition to present telephone 
building, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

FORT WORTH—Building — John Muller 
Co.. let contract at $60,000 for building. 

FORT WORTH-—Sprinkler System—R. E. 
Cox Dry Goods Co. let contract at $13,276 for 
sprinkler system for building. 

FORT WORTH—Factory — Carnation Milk 
Co. let contract at $30,000 for factory build- 
ing. 

FREDERICKSBURG—Building—Hill Coun- 
try Implement Co. will build building con- 
sisting of salesroom, repair shop and ma- 
chine shop. 

GLADEWATER Locker Plant — Glade- 
water Refrigeration Cooperative plans refrig- 
erating locker plant. 

HARLINGEN & RIO HONDO—FExtension 
—Arroyvo Colorado Navigation District voted 
$625,000 bond issue for extension of intra- 
coastal canal from Laguna de Madre to Har- 
lingen and basin and port facilities at Har- 
lingen. 

HOUSTON — Addition — Lane-Wells Co. 
plans construction of addition and remodel- 
ing of present building. 

HOUSTON— Office & Shop— W. E. Davis 
plans construction of office and shop building. 

HOUSTON—E xpansion- United Gas Corp. 
plans $500,000 expansion. 

HOUSTON— Addition — Lone Star Bag & 
sagging Co, let contract for addition to plant. 

HOUSTON— Building — P. C. Cronin will 
build shop building to cost $10,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse —- Adolphus Rice 
Milling Co. let contract for construction of 
rice warehouse to cost $100,000. 

HOUSTON-—Building—South Texas Parts 
Co. let contract for construction of commer- 
cial building. 

HOUSTON—Shon Building—Southwestern 
Grevhound Bus Co, let contract for shop 
building: cost approximately $100,000. 

HOUSTON—Plant — Jacinto Assunto will 
build clearing plant to cost £20,000, 

HOUSTON — Addition — Moncrief-Lenoir 
Mfg. Co. will build plant addition to cost 
$40.000, 

HOUSTON—Plant — Ceco Steel Products 
Corp. has acquired land and plans erection 
of a new plant for fabrication of reinforcing 
bars, steelforms and steel joists. 

HOUSTON—Addition — Kuhn Paint Co. 
plans addition to building. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Tite-Lock Roofing 
Co. plans warehouse. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Plans being pre- 
pared for warehouse to cost $50.000. 

MIDLAND—Plant—Frontier Chemical Co. 
will start work about July 1 for construct- 
ing plant primarily for production of hydro- 
ehlorie acid and eaustic soda, estimated cost 
approximately $400,000 

PORT NECHES — Building Jefferson 
Chemical Co. let contract for construction 
of laboratory and locker building. 

SAN ANTONIO—Garages — City, Bus RB. 
Mauermann, Mayor, received bids for under- 
ground auto parking garages. 

SAN ANTONIO—Garage and Maintenance 
Shops—San Antonio Transit Co. plans garage 
and maintenance shops. 

SAN ANTONIO—Building—Telotte Electric 
Co, plans improvements to building. 

SAN ANTONIO—Building—Sweeney & Co., 
Ine., let contract for building. 

SAN ANTONIO — Warehouse and Plant— 
Associated Seeds, Inc., let contract at $100,000 
for warehouse and processing plant. 

SHERMAN—Building — Texas Telephone 
Co, have new building in planning stage; 
also new equipment and dial service. 

SINTON—Machinery Building — Ewing- 
Sims Machinery Co. received bids for build- 
ing. 

VICTORIA—Building—Leonard & Murphy 
let contract at $23,271 for laundry building. 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE— Building — Civilian 
Production Administration approved a 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Southern Contracts Total $214,494,000 


(Continued from page 53) 


timed to reach its peak after demand for 
private construction has begun to taper 
off. Meanwhile, plans should be prepared 
if we are to act promptly when the 
present extraordinary private demand 
begins to run out.” 

Highways were not mentioned in the 
“structures” covered by the curtailment 
{ Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
Order 1). Highway building materials 
do not in most instances compete with 
those entering into residential construc- 
tion, a fact coupled with the labor situa- 
tion which is expected to result in fur- 
ther increases in highway projects. 

The current practice on highway proj- 
ects under the Federal Aid program is to 
submit low bids to Washington if they 
are 50 per cent above the cost of similar 
Federal Aid work undertaken in 1940. On 
several occasions, the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration has approved the award of 
contracts that were above the 50 per cent 
increase level. 

Extent of the country’s highway pro- 
gram is indicated by an announcement 
of the Public Roads Adminisrtation that 
plans for projects estimated to cost $854,- 
467,000 had been completed on March 1 
and blueprints were being prepared for 
an additional $2,663,000,000 worth of 
work to be done in the next four or five 
years. 

The pace of industrial construction is 
slowed due to the veterans housing order, 
although important projects in the South 
were announced during the month. These 
included : 

Texas Company, $20,000,000 natural 
gasoline plant, Texas. 

Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., $12,000,000 
pulp and paper mill, northwest Florida. 

International Harvestor Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., $10,650,000 plant conversion 
and enlargement. 

Coosa River Newsprint Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala., $10,000,000. 

Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, §8,- 
250,000 expansion including new lines. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Charleston, S. C., $5,000,000 expansion 
program. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Macon, Ga., $4,- 
000,000 plant. 

National Biscuit Co., Houston, Texas, 
$4,000,000 plant. 

Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., $3,000,000 cigarette factory. 

Manhattan District, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
$2,500,000 atomic power experimental 
plant. 

Foley-Scanlon Lumber Co., Perry, Fla., 
$2,000,000 paper mill. 

Tennessee Products Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., $1,950,000 expansion. 

Waldensian and Pilot Hosiery Mills, 
Valdese, I. C., $1,500,000 expansion. 

Ik. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Bell- 
wood, Richmond, Va., $1,500,000 sul- 
phurice acid plant. 

Carolina Cement & Lime Co., Harley- 
ville S. C., $1,000,000 plant. 
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Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., $1,- 
000,000 foundry expansion. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md., $640,000 plant addition. 

Sterling Drug Co., Gulfport, Miss., 
$600,000 milk of magnesia plant. 

C. K. MeKendry, Muskogee, Okla., 
$500,000 meat packing plant. 

Frontier Chemical Co., Midland, Texas, 
$500,000 chemical plant. 

North State Telephone Co., High 
Point, N. C., $500,000 improvement pro- 
gram. 

Hastman Kodak Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
$500,000 distribution center. 

Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., $400,000 
factory. . 

Noland & Co., Atlanta, Ga., $350,000 ad- 
dition. 

Sanders, Inc., $300,000, garment plants, 
Drew, Houlka, Aberdeen, Charleston and 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 

General Motors Corp., Halethorpe, 
Baltimore, Md., $800,000 plant. 

Shell Chemical Co., Houston, Texas, 
$300,000 laboratory. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Towson, Balti- 
more, Md., $250,000 addition. 

Borden Co., Jackson, Miss., $250,000 
ice cream and distribution plant. 

National Chair Manufacturing Co., 
Asheboro, N. C., $225,000 bedroom furni- 
ture plant. 

Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
Lake Wales, Fla., $250,000 modernization 
program. 

Guilford Dairy Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Greensboro, N. C., $250,000 dairy 
products plant. 

Folger & Co., Houston, Texas, $212,000 
addition. 

Ronnelle Corp., Atlanta, Ga., $200,000 
warehouse and office. 

Dismuke Tire & Rubber Co., Clarks- 
dale, Miss., $200,000 factory. 

Dry Brite Lighting, Inc., Tupelo, Miss., 
$200,000 plant. 

Carter Carburetor Corp., St. 
Co., $200,000 factory addition. 

Dorothy-Perkins Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
$153,000 factory. 

Southern Brewing Co., Tampa, Fla., 
$150,000 bottling plant addition. 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Nashville, Tenn., 
$150,000 plant. 

Clifford B. Bateman, Macon, Ga., 
$150,000 fruit and vegetable processing 
plant. 

Liberty Motors, Inc, 
Ala., $150,000 building. 

Tomlinson of High Point, N. C., $140,- 
600 dry kiln plant. 

Larkwood Hosiery Mill, 
N. C., $125,000 expansion. 

Hargis-Jones, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$125,000 automobile building. 

Geotechnical Corp., Dallas, 
$125,000 laboratory. 

Ferman Motor Co., Tampa, Fla., $120,- 
000 building. 

Nolin Manufacturing Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., $100,000 plant. 

International Shoe Co., $100,000 fac- 
tory, Conway, Russellville, Searcy and 
Batesville, Ark. 


Louis, 


Birmingham, 


Charlotte, 


Texas, 


Washington Manufacturing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., $100,000 factory. 

Magnolia Co., Houston, Texas, $100,000 
warehouse. 

Camellia Creamery, Ince., 
$100,000 creamery building. 

Adolphus Rice Milling Co., Houston, 
Texas, $100,000 warehouse. 

Southwestern Greyhound Bus Co., 
Houston, $100,000 shop building. 

Ottaray Textiles, Inc., $100,000 plant 
enlargement. 


Houston, 





Industrial Expansion 
(Continued from page 58) 


$499,000 building at the Institute of Textile 
Technology. 

FRONT ROYAL Station, Ete. — Bids 
opened for service station and warehouse for 
Southern States Front Royal Service, Ine. 

LYNCHBURG-—Siations—Hill City Broad- 
easting Corp. incorporated with capital of 
$50,000 for frequency modulation, television 
or radio broadcasting stations. 

SUFFOLK—Building Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co, will receive bids June 15 for 
refinery, packing building, oil mill and boil- 
er house, 

WYTHEVILLE— Mill Carpenter Hosiery 
Mills. Ine., incorporated with capital of 


S500 000, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


PARKERSBURG— Plant—E. I. IluPont de 
Nemours Co, will start work soon on new 


plastics plant for manufacture of ‘Lucite’ 
acrylic resin and polythene molding pow- 
ders, and a new and modern plant for manu- 


facture of nylon bristles and molding powder. 





New Virginia Plant 
Planned by Du Pont 


Plans have been approved by E. 
TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
construction of a sulfurie acid 
plant on the James River between 
Bellwood Road and Kingsland 
Creek in Bellwood, nine miles 
southwest of Richmond, Va. 

The plant, which will be operated 
by the Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, will cost approximately $1,- 
500,000. It will be located on a 425- 
acre site recently purchased by Du 
Pont and will produce sulfuric acid 
for local consumers who previously 
relied on supplies shipped into the 
area. 

Sulfur for the James River 
Works, as it will be called, will ar- 
rive in ocean-going vessels at the 
Richmond Deepwater Terminal. 
The Du Pont James River Works 
will be connected by a 2,000 foot 
spur to the Seaboard Airline Rail- 
way between Richmond and Hope- 
well. The acid plant will require 20 
to 25 employees. 

Construction will start when 
proper Federal approval is obtain- 
ed and materials are available. 
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Gulf Southwest Conference 
(Continued from page 50) 


in matters affecting the Gulf South- 
west’s economic growth and prog- 
ress; to provide the Gulf Southwest 
with the organizational machinery 
which would enable the five states 
and their economic groups to work 
together; to serve the Gulf South- 
west as a stimulating body and co- 
ordinating agency. 

Its operating policies are equality 
of each state in decisions and delib- 
erations; no duplication of ef- 
fort—co-operation not competition 
—among and with existing organ- 
izations; reliance upon fact-finding 
and analysis to point to the solution 
of a given problem and upon co-op- 
erative effort for putting it into ac- 
tion; dissemination of facts about 
the Gulf Southwest — its advan- 
tages, attractions and_ achieve- 
ments; co-operation with com- 
munity, regional and state bodies 
in seeking means to improve the 
region’s economic performance. 

Supported entirely by subscrip- 
tions from business leaders, the 
Conference was incorporated as a 
non-profit organization. Myr. Blun- 
dell was retained as executive di- 
rector, and permanent offices were 
opened in Dallas. 

Conference files reveal the begin- 
nings of dozens of enterprises. A 
parish in Louisiana had tons of rice 
hulls going to waste. What could 
be done with them, the chamber of 
commerce wanted to know. The 
Conference’s advisory council, serv- 
ing industry and agriculture in the 
five states without fee, came up with 
the answers. 

A contractor in Texas wanted to 
convert a war plant to the manufac- 
ture of metal household items. Was 
there a stable market, what method 
of distribution was best, where 
could he get raw materials? 

A Mid-West firm, considering 
locating a branch plant to make 
clay pipe to supply its market in the 
Southwest, wanted clay samples for 
testing, freight rates, possible ad- 
rantageous locations, labor laws, 
available plants for lease. These 
were provided and a_ $500,000 
new clay sewer pipe plant was 
located. 

A group of business leaders in 
Arkansas were interested in start- 
ing a sweet potato dehydration 
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plant, wanted the latest reports on 
techniques, costs of production, re- 
search discoveries. Through its con- 
tacts, acting as a clearing house for 
research data, the Conference 
referred the group to work being 
done in Louisiana where the an- 
swers were available. 

Not all the inquiries lead to indus- 
tries. There are some cases, such as 
the veteran who wanted to go into 
the twine manufacturing business. 
A survey of Conference members 
and its advisory council showed old 
established plants in the area pro- 
ducing enough to supply a normal 
peacetime market, and the veteran 
was advised to go into another type 
of business. 

On its present agenda, in addition 
to an ever growing number of in- 
quiries like these, are such matters 
as the free port for New Orleans, 
government financing for the New 
Orleans canal, relief from the Su- 
preme Court ruling on inheritance 
tax affecting two of its states, the 
promotion of its chemical, ceramics, 
silk industries, the utilization of the 
few war plants still idle, use of the 
region’s waste materials through 
chemurgy, rebuilding and expan- 
sion of foreign trade for its agricul- 
tural and manufactured products. 

Through its weekly newsletter the 
Conference keeps its members in- 
formed of trends, surveys, research, 
forecasts and significant details of 
industrial and agricultural devel- 
opments in the region. 

Officers of the Conference, in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Carpenter and Blun- 
dell are: Executive committee, 
Stuart McGregor, associate editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, Dallas, 
Tex.; C. EF. Byrns, editor of South- 
west Times-Record, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Don McBride, chairman of 
Oklahoma Planning and Research 
Committee, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Caye M. Nelson, assistant director, 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Baton Rouge, La. Vice-presi- 
dents are C. P, Couch, managing 
partner, Southwest Sales and Serv- 
ice Company, Shreveport, La.; John 
HI. Kane, Bartlesville, Okla.; TH. K. 
Thatcher, director, Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Commis- 
sion, Little Rock, Ark.; W. C. Trout, 
president, Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Lufkin, Tex. Fred F. 
Florence, president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, is treasurer. 


Cotton Insulated Refrigerator 


Tested on Illinois Central 


The Illinois Central is testing the 
first railroad-owned — refrigerator 
car insulated against heat and cold 
by cotton, the South’s principal 
cash crop. So announces W, A. 
Johnston, president of that rail 
road, who discloses that recentls 
such insulation was installed in ex 
press refrigerator No, 4790, 

This is a standard car with in 
sulation problems typical of the 
more than 2.200 freight and express 
refrigerators owned by the railroad. 
The cotton used is especially 
treated to be flameproof, sterile, im- 
mune to rot, mold or fungus and 
nonabsorbent to moisture. It is 
formed into batts of various thick- 
nesses and permanent resilience 
and is further surfaced with kraft 
paper and aluminum foil, the latter 
for heat reflection and added air 
and moisture protection. 

Nearly 1550 square feet of sur- 
face inside No. 4790 will be pro- 
tected by the cotton insulation. Re- 
quirements of the treated fiber are 
for 527.5 square feet of 3-inch thick- 
ness, 455 square feet of 11-inch 
thickness and 765 square feet of 1- 
inch thickness. Also applied will.»e 
302 square feet of special protective 
aluminum foil jacketing, supple- 
menting the aluminum on the batts. 


Kentucky Moves for 


Industry Expansion 
(Continued on page 388) 


ways had. But no natural endow- 
ment, however fortunate, has any 
purchasing power unless it is devel- 
oped. 

“Therefore, if Kentucky wants the 
better homes, farms, schools, and 
roads that are easily in its reach— 
if it wants the opportunities at home 
that its best young people are com- 
pelled to seek elsewhere—if it. wants 
the full fruits of its native favors, 
then it must exploit what it has to 
the utmost. 

“And to capitalize on them to the 
maximum requires an agency dedi- 
cated exclusively to the promotion 
of the State’s industrial and eco- 
nomic interests.” 

Mr. Muir then pointed out that 
new and powerful economic forces 
have been sweeping the nation, 
manifesting themselves on the 
smallest scale in the smallest com- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Cairo, Illinois mill for SAFE storage of beans 


Good grain handling practice includes re- 


cleaning, turning, etc. To keep soybeans 


(and, incidentally, other grains) in good con- 
dition, it is also necessary to provide clean, 
dependable storage facilities. Welded steel 













Above: General view of 
Swift and Company’s oil mill 
at Cairo, Illinois. Right: 
Close-up of eight 45-ft. diam. 
by 50 ft. soybean bins tanks 
we recently erected at this 


plant. 


PGA, Sooo cece ccc eecvevcssece 2145 Healey Building 
Birmingham 1 .........eeeeeeeeees 1530 North Fiftieth Street 
MURMMPEMEIIT (o501e10.0.0,0' 4 9/01 elaine 5 0 ole siaicisieiseee 5614 Clinton Drive 
WIE S060 0015.6 0:4 9 6:09 5 60550458 beewsie b6is 1611 Hunt Building 
eer nore 3313—165 Broadway Building 
SOE) D> 54.5 ewes edie eiosae gece 2216 Guildhall Building 


tanks such as those shown on this page are 
being used more and more for this purpose. 
Steel tanks, erected by experienced workmen 
under careful supervision, assure the user 
of long-lived facilities and lower storage 
costs. They will last for years with a mini- 
mum amount of maintenance, usually just a 
coat of paint applied regularly. 


We also build steel storage tanks for hand- 
ling and storing Jiquids and gases, including 
flat-bottom storage tanks, elevated water 
tanks, spherical and spheroidal pressure stor- 
age tanks and cylindrical pressure vessels. 
For quotations on any of these products 
write our nearest office stating capacity, size, 
location and kind of product to be stored. 


Chicago 4 ...ccccccccccccecccscses 2106 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 11 .....--+-seeee 1240-22 Battery St. Building 
Philadelphia 3 ............-- 1619—1700 Walnut St. Building 
Los Angeles 14 .......-. ee eee eee eeeee 1417 Wm. Fox Building 
Washington 4 ..........cccccccccccces 703 Atlantic Building 
Detrele BS ov cc ccccccccccccscccccecs 1510 Lafayette Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOYBEAN TANKS 


. ... are used at Swift and Company’s 











GHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
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Kentucky Moves for 
Industry Expansion 


(Continued from page 60) 


munities. Other States and areas 
have wide-awake groups devoted to 
home industrial development and 
expansion, he cited. In Kentucky, 
despite the fact many manufactur- 
ing interests had sought informa- 
tion as to possibilities of plant loca- 
tion, there was no single agency that 
could provide the answers. 

And so, far-sighted business lead- 
ers began to realize that if Ken- 
tucky is to prosper, additional in- 
dustries must be induced to locate 
throughout the State, instead of 
concentrating along the Ohio River. 
If the mountains, the Bluegrass and 
the Pennyroyal, and their rural life, 
are properly industrialized, the al- 
ready-established metropolitan sec- 
tions would benefit automatically. 
It appeared that the time had come 
for Kentucky raw materials to be 
used and processed at home, rather 
than be exported for use and proc- 
essing elsewhere. 

In the first few days of the solici- 
tation, six firms gave $5,000 apiece. 
On their heels came thirty-four 
others with from $1,000 to $3,000 
each. Hundreds of smaller busi- 
nesses kicked in from $10 to $750. 
Every part of the State—almost 
every county—was represented in 
the final total. 

Now the association is ready to 
begin its work. Immediately ahead 
are organizational tasks—the tem- 
porary board shortly will call a 
meeting to select a permanent board 
of directors to take over and ad- 
vance the projects planned. Direc- 
tors are to be selected from various 
parts of Kentucky, and officers se- 
lected. Then comes decision on loca- 
tion of permanent headquarters, 
probably Lexington. 

Applications already are on hand 
from several for the post. of execu- 
tive director, who would assist in 
setting up a headquarters staff of 
qualified researchers and contact 
men. Appeals have been sent to local 
chambers of commerce and other 
civic groups for cooperation. Feel- 
ers from many outside industries al- 
ready have begun to pour in. 

Besides Mr. Muir, many other top- 
ranking business men are promi- 
nent in the Kentucky Development 
Association’s affairs. In fact the or- 
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ganization committee reads like a 
State bluebook. Here are some of 
them: 

Charles R. Bettorff, Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Co., 
Louisville; James C. Stone, tobacco 
broker and farmer, Lexington ; Ken- 
dall G. Seaten, Second National 
Bank, Ashland; Barry Bingham, 
Courier-Journal and Times, Louis- 
ville; George O. Boomer, Girdler 
Corp., Louisville; Roy Burley, 
Owensboro; William D. Cochran, 
attorney, Maysville; David F. 
Cocks, Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky, Louisville; W. H. Courtney, 
First National Bank, Lexington; 
Walter IF. Davis, Guenther Hard- 
ware Co., Owensboro; Victor H. 
Englehard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville; Thomas Graham, Bank- 
ers Bond Co., Louisville; Sewell C. 
Harlin, Central Oil Co., Glasgow; 
Brent Hart, Hart. Coal Co., Madi- 
sonville; G. A. Heuser, Henry Vogt 






Machine Co., Louisville; D. W, 
Karp, Loretto Distilling Co., Loret. 
to; Fehr Kremer, Frank Fehr Brey. 
ing Co., Louisville; Mark V. Mar. 
lowe, Marlowe Coal Co., Lexington; 
J. A. Mears, Jr., Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Corp., Louisville; Frank Michaels, 
Michaels Art Bronze Co., Coving. 
ton; F. M. Miller, Higgins Brothers, 
Hopkinsville; James B. O’Rear, 
Schenley Distillers, Frankfort; Ed- 
win J. Paxton, Jr., Sun-Democrat, 
Paducah; W. G. Violette, Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky, Louisville; Al. 
vin A. Voit, Mengel Co., Louisville; 
Randolph L, Wadsworth, Wads. 
worth Watch Case Co., Dayton; 
James C. Warren, Yeager & Ford, 
Louisville; R. M. Watt, Kentucky 
Utilities Co., Lexington; Ben W’il- 
liamson, Ben Williamson & (o.,, 
Ashland; H. Fred Willkie, Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville; E. 
S. Woosley, Louisville Trust Co., 
Louisville. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
ly shaped it, by rebuilding and re- 
storing the most important sections 
of Williamsburg, Virginia, the town 
which for nearly a century before 
the Revolutionary War was the 
capital of the Virginia Colony. 

The Virginia Colony was the old- 
est, largest, and most populous of 
Sngland’s American colonies. Its 
first capital was Jamestown, built 
on a peninsula in the James River. 
In 1699, the capital was moved a 
few miles inland to an area called 
Middle Plantation where the newly 
founded College of William and 
Mary already was located, and 
which was renamed Williamsburg 
after the reigning king. 

While the Revolutionary War 
was still in progress, the capital of 
the new Commonwealth of Virginia 
was moved to Richmond, where it 
would be more convenient for the 
state’s growing population and safer 
from enemy attacks. Thereafter, 
Williamsburg, with all of its his- 
toric associations, receded gradual- 
ly into obscurity. 

In the succession of decades 
which followed, time and fires and 
architectural caprice greatly al- 


tered the appearance of the place. 
Most of its famous buildings 
vanished. While 90 of the buildings 
built before 1786 still stood at the 
time the restoration was under. 
taken, the lovely lines of many of 
the importance ones were obscured 
by later additions. Modern business 
buildings, corrugated iron struc- 
tures, service stations and a maze 
of telephone poles served to hide al- 
most every suggestion of the Wil- 
liamsburg that was when famous 
patriots walked its streets. 

The restoration of the city to its 
18th century appearance began in 
1927. In the beginning it was 
planned to restore or rebuild only 
buildings which had special his- 
torical significance to the nation, 
but soon it became apparent that 
the areas around these buildings 
would have to be altered also if these 
important structures were to be dis- 
played in a proper setting. Since 
most of the more historic buildings 
had occupied sites in widely sep- 
arated districts, this meant that the 
major portion of the town would 
have to be torn down and built up 
again. 

The first step was to acquire the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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We are working on new cable 
for the thousands of telephones 
the public wants. The war put 
us behind — in buildings, switch- 
boards, telephones and. other 
equipment — but we are begin- 
ning to catch up now. 
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Catching up on two million tele- 
phones and putting in two million 
miles of Long Distance circuits is 
a big job but we are hurrying it 
with all possible speed. We shall 
not let up until you can again 
have all the service you want. 
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ait A WALKWAY 


e@ When it comes to running 
a walkway, Mr. Fillet Weld 
isa winner every time. That's 
what makes BATES ¢ GRATES 
the right choice for walk- 
ways in your plant. 


These championship 
qualities go into 


BATES ¢ GRATES 


e Longer lasting—the 
Fillet Weld and Hex Bar 
Construction makes BATES « 
GRATES more durable. Their 
strength exceeds all former 
standards set for open steel 
flooring and stair treads. 


e Safer—the combination 
of Hex Bars and Fillet Weld- 
ing provides clean, crisp, 
SAFE grating. 


e Better ventilation and 
light—the reflecting bev- 
els of the Hex Bars, with 
90° corners, allow maxi- 
mum transmission of light 
and air. 







for open steel flooring, 
stair treads, floor armor 
and bridge decking... 
Get a Bid from Bates 
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| 
| 
iainas, property. This respon- 
_ sibility was assigned to the late Dr. 
| W. A. R. Goodwin, Rector of Bru- 
| ton Parish Church, the man who 
| conceived the idea of the restora- 
| tion and won Mr. Rockefeller’s in- 
| terest in it. Then came the removal 
of as many as possible of the “mod- 
ern” buildings — those built since 
| the Revolutionary War. While all 
of this was going on, a staff of re- 
search workers was exploring 
_ libraries, archives and museums all 
| over the country, and in England 
| and France, to discover the data 
| needed to rebuild, and in some cases 
to refurnish, with meticulous au- 
| thenticity the missing 18th century 
buildings. At the same time, skilled 
| architects and builders were making 
the detailed studies required to re- 
pair and restore the remaining 
colonial structures, 


On the basis of the tremendous 
amount of information thus made 
available, a modern miracle was 
achieved. Eighteenth century Wil- 
liamsburg was born again! 


In bringing this about, 590 mod- 


/ ern buildings—schools, churches, 
| banks, stores, theatres, hotels, 


| residences and similar structures— 
| were torn down; 19 others were 
_moved to new locations outside the 

restoration area. Eighty-four of the 

90 major and minor structures 
| which survived from the 18th cen- 
tury were painstakingly restored to 

their original appearance ; 231 long- 
| forgotten colonial buildings were 
rebuilt. And more than 50 of the 
beautiful gardens which once graced 
the colonial capital were made to 
bloom again with the same types 
of flowers and shrubs that grew in 
| Williamsburg two centuries ago. 


The restored Williamsburg was 
_ formally opened to the public in 
1934. Although 18 years, and more 
than $20,000,000, have been spent 
| on the undertaking the work is not 
| yet finished. A hundred or more 
| building projects remain to be un- 
dertaken before the restoration can 
be said to have been completed. 


Among the structures restored is 
the Wren Building at the College of 
William and Mary, the cornerstone 
of which was laid in 1695. This 
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building, which had been greatly 
altered through the years, was 
planned by the famous English 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
who designed St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London. Restored again to its 
early appearance, it stands today as 
the oldest college building in the 
United States. 

The most important building in 
restored Wiliamsburg is the his. 
toric Capitol, rebuilt on the founda. 
tions of the building in which 
George Washington served for up- 
wards of 20 years as a member of 
the House of Burgesses and Patrick 
Henry shouted defiant words which 
































have echoed down the years. The 
Capitol, begun in 1701, was de. 
stroyed in 1747 and rebuilt a few 
years later according to somewhat 
altered plans. The famous building 


gradually fell into decay. It burned 
(Continued on page 66) 
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WATSON and HART 
Engineers 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 








LISTEN THURSDAY EVENINGS TO EARL GODWIN OVER AMERICAN BROADCASTING NETWORK 
_ —— — a —J/erate the undertaking consists, in 


A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 






sands in assets you stand to lose if 
fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up——evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion—we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may ; 
save you thousands. 


etal S70. 
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in 1832. In 1934, it was rebuilt ac- 
cording to the original design and 
it now appears as it did when first 
erected, nearly two and one-half cen- 
turies ago. 

The most imposing of the build- 
ings rebuilt as part of the restora- 
tion project is the Palace of the 
Royal Governors, the elegant home 
of the King’s representative in the 
Virginia Colony. This magnificent 
building was started in 1706. 

All of the buildings are open to 
the public. Those owned by Colonial 
Williamsburg are classified as “‘ex- 
hibition buildings,” and to ente: 
them an admission fee is charged. 

Just outside the restored area a 


modern business section, in har- 
monizing architecture, has been 


constructed. Two hotels, the Wil- 
liamsburg Inn and Williamsburg 
Lodge, also have been built outside 
the restored area for the accom- 
modation of visitors. 

Colonial Williamsburg is the 
name given to the Williamsburg 
restoration. 
opened to the public, upwards of 5, 
000,000 persons, from every stat: 
and 50 different countries, have 
visited the restored city. 

Although Colonial Williamsburg 
has been financed through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., it is in no sense privately 
owned. It is owned and operated by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorpo- 
rated, a non-profit educational cor- 
poration established for this pur. 
pose. The commercial activities with 
the project are managed by a busi- 
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HINES BROTHERS, Managers 


SPRING ST., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ness corporation, Williamsburg 
 imeia Incorporated. All of 
ithe stock in the business corpora- 
ition is owned by the educational cor- 
\poration, and a large part of the 
‘income needed to operate Colonial 
Williamsburg is provided from this 
source, 

All net profits from exhibition 


| buildings, rentals, hotel operations 


or from whatever source they may 
be derived, are used exclusively to 
maintain and develop Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg and to carry forward its 
educational program. The organiza- 
ition which has been built up to op- 
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Ht (Continued from page 66) ap 
} normal times, of nearly 800 em. for 
1} ployees. The operations of Colonial tec 
. Williamsburg involve an annual ex. § '" 
' penditure of approximately $2,000,- at . 
1} 000, exclusive of the substantial f thi 
- gre \WGiHEg Suessespoossssse Si sums required for capital outlays. ‘ I 

10] 


Soon after the Pearl Harbor at- 
eret: : ws | tack Colonial Williamsburg turned 
A; = ; its energies to war activities. One sho 


sm 








of the organization’s largest build. — ™° 
ings in the business section was, / 
through the generosity of Mrs. Jolin des 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., converted into tor, 
a USO Club. The Williamsburg Jt? 
Inn and its guest houses were re- Ist 
served, at greatly reduced rates, ex- F Pr 
clusively for the use of the Army ollie 
and Navy officers and their families, FF 2"¢ 
and special rates and preferences F ™!” 
were granted to enlisted men at the fres 
Williamsburg Lodge and at the F "'Y 
taverns operated by Williamsburg f° | 
Restoration, Incorporated. thei 
Since the outbreak of the war, 7 
more than 500,000 men and women c iH 
in military service have visited the ae 
: 5 to V 
restored city. As part of the educa- bad 
° ° ) 
tional and recreational program of hel; 
. . . 1e 

Moving day coming up? the service personnel stationed in ~~ 
nearby camps, a plan was worked 

Here are some facts you , dou 

. : out which has enabled thousands of 

leaders of industry will want to flow 

betes senna, Wie ena te o them to be taken on personally-con- ened 

- 1 b h gfe i : y ducted tours of the exhibition build- se 

parent plant or branch, Missouri offers these ings as Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller’s vit 

advantages: special guests. a 

Vv New State Constitution favors industry : In onary months Colonial Wil- burs 

vu liamsburg’s attention has been cen- E 

ow Taxes Dec 

: tered more and more on_ the mn 

Vv Over 950 new corporations last year ‘ iii aieiciaiiateniin: ‘ites ten tne 10W 
/ ieee wounded servicemen who have been Cole 

b q : PPly ; coming back from overseas. In co- “yy 

Vv Abundance of skilled eens labor operation with the Red Cross and | .ojo 

v Excellent eh rene facilities other agencies, organized tours have It 

V Rich markets, retail and wholesale been arranged for convalescent |) ox4 
Vv Wealth of natural resources atients “. 
re patients. will 

ow cost sanwrod ; The location of Williamsburg in grea 

¥ 350 communities eager to cooperate the center of an important military | fjeig 

Specialized fidential s area presented Colonial Williams- look 

: _— anne, — ’ ee ccaunde burg with unique opportunities to and 

industrialists. Write direct: Missouri State be of patriotic service during the | com; 

Department of Resources and Development, se Now that the war : Se the | are 1 

. . ‘ flicials of C ig 7illiamsburg 

Department 703, Jefferson City, Missouri. a a ee a ae 
are looking over the horizon into the liam 
postwar years with renewed en ditic 
thusiasm. The experience they have be b 
had with the hundreds of thousands ]  yjgit 

THE STATE OF MISSOURI of servicemen who have visited to i 
Williamsburg has opened their eyes have 
; A Wi g ave n- 

IN THE HEART OF AMERICA ee oe oe 
tribution Colonial Williamsburg plan 
can make to America in the years 
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sburg that lie ahead. They are making 
their plans accordingly. 

First of all, they expect to go 
forward with the program of archi- 





0 em- 
lonial tectural restorations which was in- 
1al ex: terrupted by the war. It will require 


? 000. at least another ten years to finish 
i ’ . . . 
this building program. 








antial : a 
lays It is planned also to make exhibi- 
or at tion buildings out of some of the 
urned smaller restored homes, in order to 
— One show how early Americans in 
build: modest circumstances lived. 
was Restored Williamsburg seems 
as, . 
Jokn destined to become a gl eat labora- 
| into tory through which the life and 
sburg thought and social customs of the 
re re- 1sth century will be conten nage to 
28, EX- present and future generations. The 
Army olficials of Colonial Williamsburg 
nilies, are coming increasingly to recog- 
ences nize the need of Americans for a 


it the fresh understanding of their coun- 
try’s early history, for a background 


> the 
sburg of information that will enhance 4 
their appreciation of the signifi- as qd ero 
| @ 


cance of those years before the 























sated Revolutionary War—those 169 for- | 
J the gotten years. They feel that visitors | 
a ee He was noted, it is true, for his 12 mammoth labors for which he 
oe of out of their visits if they can be 
1d in | /elped to recall why the colonists was rewarded with immortality . . . But, he finished each one 
whed came to Jamestown in 1607 — a me 
ds of | “0zen or so years before the May- separately and took a lifetime to do the dozen! The Virginia Engi- 
vii: flower sailed; how they set up the ing C ; 
aiid. lirst legislative assembly a. Amer- neering Company has achieved twelve great jobs simultaneously 
ler’s a ie ee See boi (and thousands individually) all within a space of thirty-one years. 
Wil- what part the people of Williams- In Hercules’ day, around 500 B.C., killing the mad lion was no 
burg played in bringing about the 
oa Declaration of Independence ; and mean assignment. In our day, completing many several-million-dollar 
° how the history of the Virginia 
been | Colony fits into the larger picture projects at once is expected of us! So make a place for us on 
1 CO | of the history of all of the 13 
and 1 colonies, Olympus, Zeus. We like CHALLENGE IN A STAMP 
aes It is anticipated that during the Herculean tasks and do May we tell you the entire 
next quarter of a century visitors story of Virginia Engineering 
; will be coming to Williamsburg in them with proud prowess! Company? Write today. 
§ m greatly increased numbers. The of- 
tary ficials of Colonial Williamsburg are 
uns | looking forward to expanding hotel 
S to | and housing facilities for their ac- 
the | commodation. Extensive alterations 
"the are to be made at the Williamsburg 
ure | Lodge, and if necessary at the Wil- 
» the liamsburg Inn, to take care of ad- 
on ditional guests. A golf course is to 
lave FT be built for the enjoyment of these 
nds visitors, and steps are being taken diavyConiteuerion 
ited | to insure that Williamsburg will wee MccuAbme Ak -aleerbcadc auuines 
pyes | have suitable landing fields for 
con- | those who may prefer to travel by 
ure | plane. 
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USE STONEWALL 


for Industrial Construction and Production 


' 


: ,1 V Fireproof 
| nH 6hCU:lCU@i V Rotproof 
af ¥ Weatherproof 
i : V Vermin-proof 
¥ Needs No Painting 
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‘ If your structure or product must resist fire, 
| rust, rot or corrosion, Stonewall board is 
the answer. Made of imperishable asbestos- 
cement, this versatile building material has 
.| an almost unlimited number of uses— 
4 indoors or out! 











For Construction. Stonewall makes strong, durable exterior and 
interior walls or partitions—they can’t rot or decay, are easily 
cleaned, need no painting! 

For Production. Stonewall is the perfect material for ducts, 
hoods, humidifiers, stove and refrigerator linings—or for any 
purpose where moisture or heat are hazards. 

Easily worked and handled. Stonewall comes in big, 4’ x 8’ 
sheets that are readily sawed, scored, drilled and nailed. 

Low Cost. Stonewall is not expensive—and its ease of handling 
and its durability mean added savings for you! 


£4 RUBEROID 
STONEWALL BOARD 


Write for sample and Industrial Bulletin “C” 


BALTIMORE(24, MD. . ° MOBILE 8, ALA. 
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~*~ CREOSOTED . 
> Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 






Also Wolmanized bunker 


- Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 


¥ 
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~~ Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, bens Louisville, Miss:; 
s h, Ga.; Jock . Tean., and Norfolk, Va. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
gle to escape frustration and exploitation by gov- 
erment under the guise of protecting him. 





“The people of the United States are entitled to a 
sound and stable currency * * *. Their government 
has no right to injure them by financial experiments 
* * * This matter rises above the plan of party poli- 
tics. It vitally concerns every business and calling 
and enters every household in the land. There is one 
important aspect of the subject which especially 
should never be overlooked. At times like the present 
when the affairs of unsound finance threaten us, the 
speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from 
the misfortune of others, the capitalist may protect 
himself by hoarding or may even find profit in the 
fluctuations of values; but the wage earner—the first 
to be injured by depreciated currency and the last to 
receive the benefit of its correction—is practically 
defenseless.” 

—Grover Cleveland 





A man retired last month, on his doctor’s orders, 
from his work in the composing room of the printing 
plant that puts out the Manuractrurers Recorp. Be- 
hind this unwilling retirement is a story which is an 
inspriation to all right-thinking Americans. 

Walter J. (Pappy) Satterfield is eighty-six years 
old. He was out of work from the time he was seventy: 
eight; no one wanted a man that old. But Pappy 
thought that a man’s mission in life was productive 
work, and he kept on trying. He had been a retail 
merchant, chiefly in the shoe business, all his life, 
but that didn’t stop him. At the age of eighty-three 
he got a job as a proof press operator. He was on his 
feet all day, and carrying galleys and page forms of 
lead type to boot. He mastered his new trade so thor 
oughly that the composing room foreman said he lost 
his best proof man when Pappy left. 

Pappy knew that true social security and happi 
ness could be found only within a man, not emanating 
from a Washington bureau. 





With the war over, Florida’s vacation business is 
back in full stride. Harold Colee, of Jacksonville, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce, recently placed the amount of tourist 
business in the season just closed at $605,000,000— 
nearly double the amount of any prewar year. It was 
estimated that there were about four and a half mil- 
lion visitors to the state, two million more than had 
ever visited Florida in one season before. 





General Motors is doing its utmost to break down 
the employer-employee class lines that organized la- 
bor has striven so assiduously to erect. Working on 
the theory that understanding of management’s 
problems will go a long way toward uniting labor and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Or Then let us help you. Along our lines there are numerous loca- 
ost tions which possess the combination of factors essential for 
the successful operation of manufacturing and distributing en- 
' terprises. 
pl Intimate knowledge of local conditions, plus long experience 
ing in assisting industries to locate where their requirements can 
= best be met, enables our staff of trained specialists to render you 
invaluable aid. 

Tell us what your needs are, and we will gladly furnish you 
comprehensive information about sites suited fer your opera- 
tions. All negotiations are conducted in confidence, and your 

is inquiry will entail no obligation on your part. Simply address: 
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ver Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 
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Colonial Williamsburg 
(Continued from page 69) 


Many new and interesting experi- 
ences will be awaiting visitors who 
will be coming back to Williams- 
burg year after year, as so many al- 
ready are doing. 

Of all of the features of its post- 
war program, the one to which 
Colonial Williamsburg looks for- 
ward with deepest feeling is the wel- 
come it hopes to extend to the count- 
less servicemen who have been serv- 
ing their country overseas. It hopes 
that the tours for soldiers and 
sailors from nearby service hospi- 
tals may be developed still further, 
and that an increasing number of 
the young Americans who now are 
laying aside their uniforms will 
visit Williamsburg, where other 
young men very much like them- 
selves showed the same courage and 
devotion to the same ideals, nearly 
two centuries ago. 

The people of the United States 
face a postwar era of appalling per- 
plexities. Men cast in the mold of 
the Americans who built a great na- 
tion have been tested in a great war 
—and have stood the test. Now they 
are about to be tested to determine 
whether they can build a great peace 
—a lasting peace—for all the world. 
People of other nations have been 
amazed at the war miracles we 
Americans have performed. Now 
they look to us for an even greater 
miracle! 

It is not surprising that these peo- 
ple should place such faith in us, 
for the population of the United 
States is made up of representatives 
from every country on earth. In our 
generation the metal poured into 
the time-tested mold for Americans 
comes from a melting pot filled with 
ore from all parts of the world— 
men and women whose fathers and 
grandfathers have been drawn here 
by a burning desire for peace—and 
liberty—and a chance to count for 
something as individuals. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the people 
of other nations whose hearts today 
are overflowing with similar hopes 
should look to Americans to lead the 
world in these directions. 


All of us share this sober respon- 
sibility—not just our leaders—for 
it is the common people as well as 
the wncommon people who deter- 
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mine the character of a nation. Not 
all of us can be the Washington, the 
Jefferson, or the Benjamin Frank- 
lins of our generation but, by our in- 
fluence in our own communities, all 
of us can help to create the kind of a 
national environment from which 
such leaders spring. 

The 18th century Americans who 
built our nation from the ground up 
faced problems as alarming as any 
we shall face. They looked within 
themselves for their strength. Each 
felt a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare of his coun- 
try. Each was willing to carry his 
share of the load. Together, with 
little precedent to guide them, they 
solved their problems the hard way 
and in dong so provided the genera- 
tions to come after them with a 
legacy of tested ideals and proven 


principles. 

How proud these forefathers of 
ours would be of their America to- 
day! And what great things they 
would expect of us! 

These men mixed spunk with self- 
respect in defending their rights. 
Not even a king could push them 
around! But they respected the 
rights of others with equal deter- 
mination. However much _ they 
might differ with people in the other 
colonies about methods, they stood 
ready to fight side by side with them 
in defense of principles. And when 
the time came to reshape their 
world they put aside their disagree- 
ments and united with their neigh- 
bors to do the job as it should be 
done. They endowed us, their 
descendants, with traits which will 
serve us well tomorrow. 





Builds Boats, Plans 


(Continued from page 41) 
welded aluminum, fitted with a one- 
man tent top and containing every 
feature and convenience for over- 
night stops and protracted camping 
trips. 

Employment at Higgins under the 
reconverted conditions is steadily 
growing and as soon as peak produc- 
tion is reached, peacetime employ- 
ment is expected to equal or surpass 
the number of workers used during 
the war. 

Another Higgins contribution to 
better post-war living will be the 
Higgins Thermo-Namel house, a 
demonstration model of which has 
just been completed. This house con- 
sists of hollow steel panels with 
baked enamel exterior and interior, 
furnished in any color desired. It 
has a wall filling of Thermo-Con 
poured after the walls and ceiling 
have been erected so that the house 
is actually cast in one piece. Being 
monolithic and impervious — to 
weather (heat, cold, dampness) and 
vermin, it is built to last a hundred 
years. 

When produced in quantity, this 
house is expected to revolutionize the 
building industry. It is not a pre- 
fabricated structure but may be 
erected in accordance with the build- 
er’s plans and designs. 

The first peacetime cargo vessel of 
Higgins, Inc., was launched May 22 
at ceremonies in New Orleans. 


Houses and Trailers 


Christened the Angele Higgins, in 
honor of the wife of the shipbuilder, 
the 2700 ton, two draft cargo vessel 
is the forerunner of a fleet of shal- 
low-draft vessels designed to navi- 
gate the rivers and harbors of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Richard Parkhurst of the United 
States Maritime Commission charac- 
terized the launching as the begin- 
ning of a vast “new maritime service 
which has unlimited possibilities.” 

This boat of shallow draft is 
capable of making heretofore inac- 
cessible river cities “ports of call” for 
a producer to consumer shipping 
service that may well revolutionize 
the world trade as it is known today. 

suilt for both river and sea ser- 
vice, the ship has a draft of only 12 
feet when carrying 2000 tons of car- 
go. The vessel is of welded steel con- 
struction with twin screws powered 
by two Diesel motors, capable of a 
speed of about 11 knots an hour. 

The ship is equipped with a device 
which enables it to register the 
depth of water under and ahead of 
the ship, enabling it to travel over 
bars and through shallow rivers. 

Higgins Industries, the corpora- 
tion which produced during the war 
and whose operations were suspend- 
ed several months by labor troubles, 
is in the process of liquidation. This 
liquidation contemplates the sale of 
three of the Higgins New Orleans 
plants. 
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DAVIS “press 
TANKS 


Hasn't Failed Yet 


Any claim made for our tanks will 
prove good. We are not careless; 
are not jeopardizing a 56 year 
reputation. 

Let us tell you about it. 











We now manu- 

TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 


sure or gravity 
PRODUCTS = Also — 
t 
=-WELDED OR RIVETED— pl equipment o 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 








Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 
Limestone Sand 
Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 

















EPPINGER ~° RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





POLES © CROSS ARMS ® PILING © TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” I.D. x 50’ 5-44" Long 


Lancaster 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 





quality design, fine work p and r ble cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large O.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 
steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 














Planning Improvement tu your 


WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM? 





Then it will pay you to 






















investigate Cole elevated 


tanks, which have. been 
satisfactorily assuring an 
adequate supply to Ameri- 


can cities for over 75 years. 


Capacities 5,000 to 2,000,- 
000 «gallons, 
ellipsoidal or 


with hemi- 


spherical, 











conical bottoms. Also, flat 
tanks for storage of butane 
or propane gas. Correctly 
built, in accordance with 
ASME specifications. 


‘We invite your inquiries. 
State capacity, height to 
bottom and location. 
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Mississippi Power Program to 


Involve $15,000,000 


ISSISSIPPI Power & Light Co. 
plans spending a total of $15,- 
000,000 within the next five 

years, $5,000,000 in 1946 alone, to 
extend and improve its electric and 
gas service facilities as part of a 
major construction program an- 
nounced by Rex I. Brown, president 
of the company. 

Representing the largest electric 
utility construction and expansion 
program in modern state history, 
plans announced will extend the 
company’s lines into rural areas 
never before receiving electric ser- 
vice in the 42 counties served by 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Addressing an audience of more 
than 200 state, county and civic 
leaders gathered at Grenada at a 
ceremony marking completion of 
the company’s new 110,000-volt 
Como-Grenada_ transmission line, 
Mr. Brown emphasized the fact that 
his company’s $15,000,000 program 
would result in increased employ- 
ment and greatly improved and ex- 
tended service in each of the 42 
counties served by the utility. 

The newly completed Como-Gre- 
nada line, 53 miles long, represents 
an expenditure by Mississippi 
Power & Light Company of $400,- 
000, and is the first step of a series 
of major projects designed to im- 
prove service and extend the com- 
pany’s lines into new areas never 
before served, according to Mr. 
Brown. The new line will supply 
Grenada and this entire area with 
dependable, interconnected power 
for present and future industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Among major items in the pro- 
gram disclosed by Mr. Brown is a 
proposed new 110,000-volt transmis- 
sion line from Greenville to Jack- 
son via Hollandale and Yazoo City, 
with substation additions to cost 
approximately $1,000,000. 

Other major projects include a 
26-mile, 110,000-volt line to Glen- 
dora, representing an expenditure 
of about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and a 40-mile, 110,000-volt line 
from Jackson to Magee to cost $500,- 
000. At Natchez, major improve- 
ments to the company’s substation 
call for additions of equipment 
worth $300,000, including a new 
110,000-volt line to serve the new 

7,000,000 Johns-Manville plant. 
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Among improvements planned for 
gas service is a $35,000 substation 
at Itta Bena. 

Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany’s 5-year construction and im- 
provement program calls for heavy 
expenditures for urban distribution 
and extended rural service, with the 
ultimate objective of serving every 
farm in the territory requiring elec- 
tric service. The Company, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brown, constructed 
around 1,200 miles of new rural line 
in 1945, extending service to nearly 
4,000 rural customers who never be- 
fore enjoyed electric service. New 
rural lines are being built as rapidly 
as materials and necessary labor be- 
come available, Mr. Brown said. 

Although the Como-Grenada line 
was dedicated at the gathering, its 
being placed in service is delayed 
due to inability of strike-bound 
manufacturing plants to deliver 
necessary new switches, Mr. Brown 
indicated that delivery of these 
switches has been promised within a 
few days, when the company will be 
able to energize the new line. How- 
ever, under present conditions, de- 
livery may be indefinite. 

Discussing the role which Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company has 
played in the economic progress of 
this state, Mr. Brown declared that 
his organization pioneered in both 
urban and rural electrification since 
1925. He stated that he has just re- 
turned from the east where he com- 
pleted arrangements for borrowing 
money with which to finance the 
huge construction program. “We 
have a deep and abiding faith in the 
future of Mississippi, and are back- 
ing that faith with our $15,000,000 
construction program.” 

Referring to operations during 
the recent war, the speaker ex- 
pressed pride in the fact that whiie 
his organization worked under se- 
vere handicaps such as material and 
labor shortages and necessary war- 
time restrictions, Mississippi Power 
& Light Company was “not only 
able to meet all military and war 
production requirements, but also 
civilian needs, where permitted un- 
der wartime regulations. 

“Our company was never too lit- 
tle or too late in meeting these de- 
mands” Mr. Brown stated, “ and I 
am proud of the citation recently 
awarded us by both the Army and 
Navy for what they termed ‘Out- 
standing Service to the cause of vic- 





tory.’ The fact that utilities must 
plan 10 years ahead to anticipate 
future needs enabled us to meet the 
pressing demands of war.” 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Predicting steady industrial 
growth for Mississippi, Mr. Brown 
urged greater cooperation between 
industry and agriculture so that the 
state may attain proper balance in 
its economic setup. He urged home 
processing plants for Mississippi 
products. 


Beaumont Iron Works 
(Continued from page 45) 


ture in 1934 and subsequently, of 
heat exchangers of several types in- 
cluding atmospheric coolers and con- 
densers. 

Special equipment has been in- 
stalled to permit the handling of re- 
pair and replacement jobs on such 
heat exchangers on almost a produc- 
tion basis. 

Many of the plant personnel, par- 
ticularly in the assembly and test- 
ing departments, have spent their 
early years in the oil fields and re- 
fineries, and hence, are very much 
at home in the handling of such 
equipment and contribute a great 
deal to both the quantity and quality 
of the work turned out in the Beau- 
mont plant. 

Beaumont Iron Works Company 
is proud of the home-ownership pro- 
portion among its 300 workers and 
not only do most of the craftsmen, 
most of whom have been with the 
company for many years, own their 
own homes, but a high percentage of 
the negro laborers do likewise. 

Workmen in the Beaumont area, 
may if they desire, carry out the 
“live off the land” program and 
many of them do so. With ideal cli- 
mate and a long growing season, a 
small truck patch yields stores of 
vegetables and fruits for canning. 
Wide open spaces, close to Beau- 
mont mean to most of them two 
things—recreation at low cost and 
the chance to return to the soil after 
shop hours. Broad expanses of free 
Gulf beach stretch only a score of 
miles below Beaumont and less than 
a dozen miles in other directions are 
farming areas joined to Beaumont 
by good roads. Lunchtime conversa- 
tion is much more apt to dwell on 
proposed_fishing expeditions and the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Electric Are Welded Structural Steel Plate Work 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 





THE 
AETNA STEEL 
COMPANY 


Jacksonville, 
Florida 











TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL °T D and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
Capacity 1200 tons per month. 
Greensboro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 


BELMONT 


PHILADELPHIA 


"NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 





Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 








‘‘PHILADELPHIA”’ 
CHAIN HOISTS and TROLLEYS 


The Timken Malleable Iron Chain Hoist. 
Built to Carry the Load. 





Write for Catalogue. 


PHILA. CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. 
Main office and factory: 
Mascher and Norris Sts. Philadelphia (22), Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 











P. 0. Box 2235, Memphis (2), Tenn. 
403 Bankers Mortgage Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
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Beaumont Iron Works 
(Continued from page 74) 


relative merits of Jersey and Hol- 
stein than on world affairs, 

For many years, Beaumont Iron 
Works Company has been looked 
upon by the refining industry as a 
source of “emergency help” such as 
the pouring of large pump blocks 
with special alloy refinery fittings, 
particularly in instances where 
breakdown has made necessary im- 
mediate replacements. 

A pride of workmanship and en- 
thusiastic cooperation are particu- 
larly noticeable when such “shut 
down” jobs come along and every 
man throws his weight into the race 
against time, and they may even 
gang up at the gate when the waiting 
truck grinds to gear and hurriedly 
pulls away with the repaired or re- 
placed equipment for which a re- 
finery waits. 

It was during the war that Beau- 
mont Iron Works Company, as a re- 
sult of this earlier experience, was 
able to throw its power into war 
production in the form of maritime 
castings, particularly, high pressure 
steel fittings, and which resulted in 
the award by the Navy Department 


of the Army-Navy “E” for three con- 
secutive production periods and in 
the triple award of the Maritime 
“M”, 

These facilities enlarged and im- 
proved wherever possible have now 
been thrown entirely into the task 
of serving the petroleum industry. 


The Lead Shortage 
(Continued from page 44) 


market, which is above 8.00¢ today, 
paying the emergency tariff of 1-1/16 
and reselling their batteries on a 
ceiling price based upon 6.50¢ lead. 
The Government is the only party in 
a position to withstand such losses, 
and is making purchases of lead at 
7.75c, as I mentioned before, and re- 
selling it in the United States at 
6.50c, the taxpayers absorbing the 
loss, Now, this wouldn’t be so bad 
for the storage battery industry if 
the Government imported the lead 
in sufficient volume to help make up 
the deficit in American primary and 
secondary production, but it is likely 
that in 1946 only 50% of the lead 
which came into the country during 
1945 will be made available to 
domestic storage battery producers 
and other manufacturers of lead 


products. Note the drastic cut in 
lead imports since last year. 

Considering the fact that our 
economy will be geared to a high 
level of production for an indefinite 
period in part to make up ‘the defi- 

,ciency in the supply of every-day 
articles requiring lead from paint to 
automobiles, it seems strange that 
the Government has countenanced 
such a sharp drop in necessary im- 
ports. During the war and up to the 
end of 1945 the Combined Raw Ma.- 
terials Board had an official under- 
standing with other nations on how 
the available supplies in foreign 
countries should be distributed 
throughout the world, and what 
share we should receive. Since 
January 1 this Board is no longer 
functioning but I understand that, 
unofficially, however, its policies are 
being continued and the United 
States is only to be allowed a frac- 
tion of what lead we could impor 
from foreign countries. 

The basis upon which allocations 
of foreign lead are made to our 
country and to Europe and other 
areas has never been disclosed to the 
American people. I conclude, there 
fore, that the responsibility for the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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War-expanded facilities 


enable Earle to make fast deliveries on 


accurately cut-to-order sprockets. For over 43 years we have been 


meeting the needs of hundreds of concerns for sprockets in all sizes, 
of any pitch,made from any practical material and in any quantity. 
Our large stock of special cutters places us in an enviable position 
to quickly meet out-of-the-ordinary requirements as well. The next 
time you need sprockets avail yourself of these special Earle ad- 
vantages. Phone or wire us details of your sprocket needs, for 


i prompt quotation and delivery date. The Earle Gear and Machine 
Co., General Office: 4719 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Sales 
Offices: 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6; 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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No industry is entirely free of the 
need of adequate dust collection. 
All must neutralize this dreaded 
menace to industrial life. Write 
for further details. 


DUST REMOVAL IS OUR 
BUSINESS 


DIXIE Manufacturing Co., Imc. tatic w ae. 
Sl tl tl 


Sheet Steel 


PRODUCTS 


Modern Facilities Guaranteeing Mechanical Per- 
fection Are Staffed To Insure Adequate Supervision 
Of Every Detail. 


These features of management and procedure make possible 
the excellence of the finished product so painstakingly ex- @ 
pedited in the Dixie plant. Plans of your product will be con- 
sidered and an estimate — prepared. 





































Strand Flexible Shaft Machines have an- 
swered the call for portable, rotary power 
with efficiently designed, solidly con- 
structed flexible shaft machines that insure 
constant speeds with dependability and 
greater operator convenience. 

If your job calls for grinding, polishing, 
buffing, sanding, drilling, reaming, screw- 
driving or nut-setting—especially in out-of- 
the-way places, a Strand machine will do it 
faster, better, and stand up to it longer. 
Hundreds of attachments can be easily in- 
terchanged. 125 types and sizes. Models 
include vertical and horizontal type ma- 
chines from % to 3 H.P. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 

Send today for 112 page catalog showing 


complete line. Type MS 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 


5012 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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MERC OID CONTROLS 


TEMPERATURE & PRESSURE * LIQUID LEVEL Ere 





WV; = — Z < 
“INDUSTRIALCO 


Mercury switches are used exclusively in all Mercoid 
Controls. x» They insure more dependable control 
performance, and longer control life. = Write for 
Catalog N° GOOA, for complete intormation 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO. 41, ILL 
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Keep your conveyor 
helts going with 


IF LE XCO/| 


Ei > BELT FASTENERS 


















e FLEXCO H D RIP 


PLATES are used in re- 
pairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between 
outer bolts gives the 
fastener a long grip on 
the edges of the rip, 
while the center bolt 
prevents the fasteners 
from bulging. 





@ Avoid shutdowns and lengthen the 
life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 
fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 
ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 
by using Flexco methods. 


Bulletin F-100 shows ex- 
actly how to make tight 
butt joints in conveyor 
belts with Flexco HD Belt 
Fasteners. Also illustrates 
step by step the latest 
separation. Six sizes in Practice in repairing rips 
steel and alloys. and putting in patches. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY Write for 
4690 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois your copy 


‘FLEXCO| E— I_»® BELT FASTENERS 





e FLEXCO H D BELT 


FASTENERS make a 
strong, tight butt joint 
with long life. Re- 
cessed plates embed 
in belt, compress belt 
ends and prevent ply 








Sold by supply houses everywhere 











Machinery Manufacturers: 


The gears used in manufacturing machinery are so vital to the 
performance and durability of the finished machines that there can 
be no compromise with quality. 


“Industrial Gear’’ permits no compromise of any kind—in material, 
precision or finish. Our gears are accurately machined and cut pre- 
cisely to specified measurement. They are finished to yield the 
best possible fitting and wearing qualities. They have the strength 
and stamina to meet the needs of heavy duty service. 


In addition to excellent Quality—gears exactly to your specification 
a add Service—shipment of fine gears when and as you need 
them 


WRITE US on your letterhead for Catalog and Handbook 





INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. Chicago 24. illinais 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, 
Worms, Worm Gears, Racks, Silent Chain Wheels and Special 
Sprockets. 

















(Continued from page 70) 
management, GM has an extensive line of house or- 
gans designed for the general purpose of keeping 
employees abreast of what is going on in the front 
oftice. Personal messages from the president, full re- 
ports on grievance procedures, and simple explana- 
tions of why some things must be done and others 
cannot are all part of GM’s campaign. 





Revenue Commissioner H. V. Dowling of the state 
of Alabama has issued a statement that Alabama 
would be entirely free of all debt were its outstand- 
ing bonds callable. At present the state has approxi- 
mately $73 million in assets of cash and securities, 
comfortably more than the $56 millions of outstand- 
ing debts. Plans have been formulated to retire all 
but $1614 millions of the debt in the next ten years. 





In the past, workers were sometimes forced to 
sign agreements promising they would not join a 
union before they were hired. These so-called Yellow 
Dog contracts were palpably unfair, and were con- 
sequently outlawed. Today the shoe is on the other 
foot, and all too often workers must join a union be- 
fore they can be hired. What is there to choose be- 
tween the two? Surely here is a distinction without 
a difference. 





Until management takes aggressive measures to 
place its side of the labor-management war fostered 
by the administration squarely before the public, it 
will be facing an uphill battle to combat the poison- 
ous utterances of communist agents and tools. If, for 
example, the corporations sponsoring the daytime 
soap operas indulged in a little long-range thinking 
and devoted a tenth of their selling time to giving 
the housewife—a voting citizen—an honest portrayal 
of management’s position today, they might be able 
to sell a lot more soap in the years to come. 





The plea for continued price controls is conclusive 
evidence of lack of faith in the decisions of people 
expressed in the marketplace. If one does not believe 
in the economic judgment of the people, how can he 
believe in their right to express their views as to who 
should be elected dog catcher, or town clerk, or Presi- 
dent? How can he support the idea that they should 
be allowed free speech and freedom of religious be- 
lief. 





The South is rising above its old status as a region 
producing raw materials for ultimate manufacture 
and use elsewhere only so fast as its communities 
plan and work for supplementary industries. Creat- 
ing a more prosperous South is a sectional problem 
which can be solved only when it is approached on 
the local level. It is a job for individual community 
action and the towns and cities which are alert to 
their opportunities will benefit accordingly. 
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JONES CAR PULLERS 


OU will be surprised how much time can be saved 
in the spotting and switching of cars by using a 
Jones car puller. These sturdy, compact units will speed 
up car handling to the point where they soon pay for 
themselves in the saving of time and labor. 


These car pullers are built by Jones as complete units 
with motor included if desired, or with base to take 
standard motor, as supplied by the purchaser. The cable 
drum is driven by a Jones triple reduction Herringbone 
speed reducer and the control station may be located 
at a point to give the operator a clear view of the tracks 
and spotting positions. 


Even in plants where comparatively few cars are 
handled it has been found that a Jones car puller more 
than pays its way. Prices and complete information 
will enable you to judge whether such an outfit might 
pay out in your piant. Write for complete information. 


W.A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4425 Rooseveli Road, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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eA ical installa- 
tion of a Jones car 
puller is shown above. 
The cable, drum and 
couplings are en- 
closed by sheet metal 
housings as an extra 
precaution in this in- 
stallation to eliminate 
all hazard from mov- 
ing parts. 


@A complete Jones 
car puller unit. These 
outfits are for use 
with wire rope and 
are manufactured in 
a wide range of ca- 
Ppacities to suit the 
number of cars to be 
handled in each plant. 


WORM--SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS | 
"=D TOOTH GEARS @ V BELT SHEAVES q | 


PILLOW 


BLOCKS e PULLEYS 


e TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 





Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway 
Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 


Propeller Types 


Rack Rakes 
Trash Racks 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 


Increase 
Boiler Ratings 
at a Savings 


wth 
MARION MASTER GRATES 


© With efficient grates, coal waste is eliminated, boiler efficiency 
increased. MARION MASTER GRATES show immediate savings 
in fuel costs and send boiler ratings up. Clean fires assured with 
all grades of coal. 

Experienced workmanship and superior materials give strength 
and durability to MARION MASTER GRATES. 


FEATURES 
@ Long Life of Bars Due © Permanent Pins—Steel oe Easy Operation— 
to Depth of Center Rib— Trunnion Pins Cast Into Smaller Bearing Surface 
NO WARPED BARS! the Bars! of Pins Allows Easy 
Rocking. 
HERE 1S TRUE GRATE ECONOMY! WRITE FOR BULLETIN G-45, 
Grates to Suit All Conditions. 






Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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The Lead Shortage 


(Continued from page 76) 


current lead shortage, in large mea- 
sure, should be placed upon the 
Government agencies responsible for 
the amount of lead that can now be 


imported into the United States 
from month to month. To cap the 
climax the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which makes the pur- 
chases of foreign lead has no 
authority to continue purchases 
after June 30 of this year. 








Square edge bars 


Gary-Riveted Grating 


Open Steel Floor 





Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


for safe footing. 
+4 Gary Stair Treads 


Grating Division 
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Thousands of sizing punches, 
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every one precision made and wads 


tested down to .0001", are 
quired in Johnson's final 
spection in the Johnson 

department. This is one of 


re- 
in- 
die 
the 


reasons for the close size toler- 
ance of Johnson Music Wire. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER l, 


NEW YORK AKRON DETROIT 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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Larger Imports Required 

This leads me to the quickest cure 
for the current lead _ situation, 
namely, (1) establish a free market 
for lead, or at least raise the domes- 
tic ceiling price to the world market 
plus duty and (2) permit imports 
to be made privately. This sugges- 
tion naturally horrifies those offi- 
cials who feel that this country 
should arrange for the international 
distribution of world lead supplies 
on some secret basis and that a free 
market would result in a further in- 
crease in the world price for lead. 
The answer to this is, what of it? 
The specter of high prices is easily 
conjured in the public mind—and 
protection against this alleged evil 
the main argument against a free 
market. I contend that the judgment 
of the market place is better than 
incredibly complicated unworkable 
Government controls in solving the 
lead shortage. If the price of lead 
goes up those who want it most in 
raw form or finished product will 
gladly pay the price. Those who 
don’t need it will turn away from 
lead to the use of substitutes, plas- 
tics, rubber and other metals, which 
they are not tempted to do with the 
price of lead at only 6.50¢e. 





Aluminum Dye Process 

(Continued from page 48) 
in a special electro-mechanical bath 
and then dipping the aluminum into 
a vat filled with dve. The metal may 
also be colored by using different 
abrasives during a_ sand-blasting 
treatment which gives a uniform 
matte finish. 

The protective and decorative 
finishes that can be applied to alumi- 
num may be divided into five gen- 
eral classes. These are: Mechanical 3) 
chemical; electro-chemical; electro- 
plating; paints, enamels and_ lac- 
quers, 

The mechanical finishes are pri- 
marily decorative and may also be 
combined with finishes of other 
types, in a variety of combinations. 
Among the various finishes demon- 
strated were a lustrous mirror-like 
surface produced by polishing and 
buffing; a scratch brush finish hav- 
ing a rough grainy texture and 
achieved by holding the metal 
against a spinning wire brush wheel. 
Both are widely used on the new 
cooking utensils, many of which are 
for the dual purpose of meal prepara- 
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tion and service at table. 

A third finish, known as the satin 
finish, gives a soft smooth sheen, 
which is particularly good for the 
more decorative pieces of aluminum. 
An antique hand-hammered finish 
is produced by heating the metal in 
a smoky coal fire and beating it with 
a hammer while the surface is cov- 
ered with a fine layer of soot. 

With aluminum already appear- 
ing in items that start with the tradi- 
tional cooking utensils and continue 
through a list that includes light 
weight vacuum cleaners, card tables, 
nursery equipment, indoor and out- 
door furniture, boats and sports 
equipment, Mr. Pettit predicted that 
by the end of 1947 it will be in every 
phase of modern life. 


Chattanooga Firm Expands 
(Continued from page 49) 


“In the automotive field we will 
be equipped to turn out such things 
as brake drums, clutch housings, fly 
wheels and many other types of 
castings. We will specialize in turn- 
ing out large quantities of a certain 
casting item and would not take an 


order for just a few units since our | 


set-up will be designed for mass pro- 
duction. 

“During the war, grey iron cast- 
ings came back into their own witha 
huge volume of them being required 
for various types of war equipment. 
We supplied a large quantity of 
these castings. With the end of the 
war, we gave consideration to de- 
velopment of business to keep the 
Wheland Company’s production and 
employment at peak level. 

“Last October we determined that 
the production of grey iron castings 
offers a huge field. Since that time 
we have been carefully planning our 


expansion program and we now are | 


ready to proceed at once with the 
development. In expanding the 
foundry department we will con- 
tinue our other lines of production, 
including oil well and = sawmill 
equipment.” 

Mr. Street revealed that H. F. 
Griscom, a native Chattanoogan, 
who has had many years of experi- 
ence in the foundry business, has 
been named Wheland Company 
foundry manager. Mr. Griscom was 
vice-president and sales manager of 
tle Ross-Meehan Foundries for sev- 
eral years. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Fig. 1790 
Swing Check 
Valve 







Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 
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Fig. 16-P 
“Renewo"’ Globe 






Fig. 1430 
Iron Body Gate 


require fewer replacements 
cost less per year of service 


In every respect—quality of materials, advanced design, finest 
precision workmanship—Lunkenheimer Valves are built to provide 
longer as well as more efficient and reliable service. 


One or two new parts at long intervals make a correctly engineered, 
ruggedly constructed Lunkenheimer Valve as good as new. All 
Lunkenheimer parts are precision-made ... perfectly matched... 
requiring no special fitting on the job. 

Thus, when you install Lunkenheimer Valves a 
you can look forward to purchasing fewer 
replacement valves...and to easier, lower- 
cost replacement of present valves with parts 
quickly obtainable from your near- 
est Lunkenheimer Distributor. 
Remember—in utmost economy 
plus superior efficiency, Lunken- 
heimer products offer you greater 
value per valve dollar. 


tr fai 


See Your LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR for Needed 
Parts... Better Valve Service! 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in 
principal industrial centers. They are im- 
portant links in the Lunkenheimer chain of 
better, more efficient valve service—service 
that can save you time, trouble, and money. 









/UNKENHEIMER 


Cc oO M P A N Y 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, UU. S$. A, 
NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 319-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




































































